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THE STATE OF THE COUNTRY.—PEACE OR WAR ?* 


Av no period in the history of our country have we had occasion to cc a- 
gratulate ourselves more on our national prosperity, than the present. In 
the midst of war, we have increased in wealth; with diminished taxes our 
revenue has augmented. War, that great calamity of nations, scarcely 
touches us with its withering effects. It seems to be but another sphere of 
enterprize to our daring population, and a means of distinction to our gal- 
lant soldiers. It is a war, not of our seeking, and in which the administra- 
tion has engaged with great reluctance. It is a war, produced by the vanity 
of our enemy, and his utter depreciation of our character and resources, 

The Mexic ans, but a few months ago looked upon us with the same 
supercilious pride with which the pe ople of the continent of Europe were 
once in a habit of looking on the English :—as a nation of shop-keepers, 
more fit for tape and bobbin than for military euterprise. We had to show 
the Mexicans that a people, without being military, may be warltke ; that 
martial bearing does not consist in the marching and counter-marching 
of liveried martinets. 

The Mexicans are now undeceived in regard to our national qualities ; 
but they hate us in consequence, with the hi tred of wounded self-love ; ; they 
would try to avenge their battle of Leipsic at Buena Vista, and their Water- 
loo defeat at Cerro Gordo, and the military adventurers of Mexico would 
play patriots ; but they cannot rouse the better part of the population to any 
respectable show of resistance. The Mexican patriot who takes up arms 
in defence of his country must be paid, and the government has no money ; 
the purveyors of provisions, the armorers, the manufacturers of gunpowder 
want to be pi aid, and the government has no money. The President of the 
Republic, Santa Anna, is himself 2 fugitive, surrounded only by a military 
a. without discipline or organization, and he, too, entreats the govern- 
ment to send him money; but there is none to be had in Mexico. The 
mere mention of forced loans has buried private capital ; all kinds of busi- 
ness is brought to a stand, labor itself has become worthiees, and the means 
of supplying the empty national coffers with the property of the clergy, have 
proved utterly in: idequi ite to the emergency. Money, like water, finds its 
level everywhere. It does net follow the attraction of patriotism ; it seeks 
a profitable investment; and the Mexican bankers are more willing to ad» 


* The epecific in‘ormation contained in this article, touching the intentions of the Administre- 
tion towards Mexico, may be relied on as strictly correct ; having reached us at the latest 
moment from a source at Washington entitled to our most complete confidence. 
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vance loans at 6 per cent., to the officers and commanders of our army and 
navy, than to their own government. 

- he last resort of the men now in power in Mexico, is to lash the fanati- 
cism of the Indians into frenzy; and where are the men to lead them? and 
by what means are they to be supporte od and armed? A guerrilla warfare 
has been procl timed, and pa irtially commenced; but what does it amount 
to, and how is it to be maint: uned 1 ’ The Mexicans can only organize, or 
rather gather together hordes of highway robbers and midnight assassins, 
who are quite as dangerous, (if not more so,) to the well disposed people of 
their own country, as they are to our troops, or rather, mules and baggage. 
wagons. They ail infest the public highways, and in default of American 
boo ty, prey on their own countrymen. They will prove to the good people 
of Mexico, what privateers prove to the trade of their own merchants,—a 
school for pirates, who will continue to harrass their ventures, and tax their 
navigation, long a r the cause which has called them into existence has 
been removed. 

And ge have the clergy to expect from thus introducing anarchy into 
the state? Will they afterwards be able to master the wild passion for mur- 
der and plunder whic: they now invoke in the name ef the Divine Media- 
tor? Will they strengthen the church by the blood which they cause to be 
shed to no purpose, but to render the humiliation of their country more 
complete, and to perpetuate the military despotism, that is the cause of all 
the misfortunes which have befallen Mexico? The priesthood must neces- 

sarily comprehend the magnitude of the principles here at stake ; and if the 
priesthood were to overlook them, the hierarchy—that perpetuator of church 
discipline—would understand the true interests of re ligion and morality too 
well, to plunge into so fatal a delusion. 

But the Mexican clergy has no cause to dread the presence of our troops. 
Their places of worship have been held sacred by our commanders and sol- 
diers ; their priests have been respected, and Gen. Scott, now Commander- 
in-Chiet of the Army of Invasion, has himself had a favorite daughter, who 
finished her earthly career in a Catholic convent. The Catholics are a large 
and prosperous sect in the United States, and the Catholic citizens of any 
part of Mexico that may come under the dominion of the United States, 
would, in every respect, receive the same treatment as those of other States 
of the Union. The Mexican hierarchy will be made to understand this by 
every possible means at the disposition ‘of this government, and receive every 
reasonable pledge of the religious fulfilment of our solemn engagement to 
that effect. 

Another reason why the organization of guerrillas will be attended with 
insurmountable obstacles, is to be found in the prosperous condition of that 
portion of the Mexican territory which is now under the military dominion 
of the United States. Wherever our victorious arms have been carried, the 
arts of peace have followed them. Instead of destroying, we have built up 
commerce ; instead of impoverishing, we have enriched the country with our 
enterprize and our wealth. The pitching of our tents proclaimed the 
reign of law and order; and the watchword of our sentinels was ‘ protec- 
tion to life and property.’ In vaim may the annals of history be searched 
for a similar war. It was not the Goths and Vandals inv: ading the fertile 
plains of an educated people; but the pioneers of civilization exploring a 
country of boundless wealth, teaching and persuading as they went on.— 
This, the more enlightened of the Me xicans already feel and understand, 
though their pride may prevent them from publicly acknowledging it; and 
hence the little response, on their part, to the impassioned cal] ‘* to arms!’ 

But while it has been, and still is, the steady policy of our government 
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to avoid whatever might unnecessarily displease or exasperate the Mexi- 
cans,—while we have subsisted our army and navy from our own states 
while we have respected the lives, property, and religion, of the inhabitants 
of the conquered country, and thereby made it the interest of the invaded 
eople to treat us rather as friends and deliverers from their own military 
despots, than as enemies to their country and religion, we are not lacking 
the means of the most powerful coercion, and posses-, in our volunteers, a 
uerrilla force, far superior to any that Mexico, or any other country op 
earth, can bring in the field, 

Our Texan Rangers and Mississippi riflemen are all marksmen. 
They deal out certain death at a distance of two or three hundred yards, 
and palsy the arm of the poor Ranchero long before he has a chance te 
poise his lance. From their habits of life and early training, they are ins 
ured to every fatigue; and, though craving much more food than the Mexi- 
cans, care but little of what it consists. But, above all things, they are 
superior to the Mexicans in intelligence, quickness of perception, and firm 
ness of purpose. Here it is where the qualities of the race weigh fearfully 
in the balance. The Anglo-Saxon tree has, on this continent, struck its 
roots deep in the north, while its branches are overiiung with the most luxu- 
rious southern foliage. We combine the iron of the Scythian with the 
temper of the Castilian—strength and chivalry—Nimrod and el Cid Cam- 





veador. 

The two parties, opposed to each other in this war, are too unequal for 
the contest to be a long one. A mere military occupation of the country 
might exhaust the resources of our government; but such is not contem- 
plated by the President and his cabinet. Our people are eminently a colo 
nizing people, and the territory which we now hold, and especially that 
which we mean to retain, will be explored, settled and improved, with 
scarcely more inconvenience to our troops than is caused by the Indian 
depredations occasionally committed on our border settlers. 

We are already in possession of nearly every Mexican seaport on the At 
lantic, and command the great arteries of her commerce. Her principal 
means of raising revenue are in our hands, and we may, if we insist on it, 
make ourselves paid for every dollar of the cost of this war. But is it wise 
and generous for us to do so! Shall the whole Mexican | eople suffer for the 
delusion of its leaders? We believe that this is not the mitention of the ad- 
ministration, and that the latter, in view of the necessity of living hereafter 
in peace and amity with our sister republics, and for the purpose of setting 
the world an example of republican moderation, is now willing to conclude a 
peace with Mexico on the same terms as those proposed after the battle of 
Monterey. We have reason to believe that this moderation on the part of 
the administration is principally owing to the mild and statesmanlike counsel 
of Mr. Buchanan, who has succeeded in making his views prevail in the 
Cabinet of the President. 

That there is a party, and a strong and growing one, which is for retain- 
ing the whole of the conquered territory, and that if the war continues, a 
party may spring up in favor of subjugating the whole of México, can hardly 
be called in question. But the administration is straining every nerve to 
oppose it; and it will doubtless succeed in its efforts, if success attends its 
present offers of peace. There zs, nevertheless, danger in delay. A mov 
ing party in a republic is always a growing one, and is sure to acquire in the 
end, a momentum sufficient to overcome the inertia of government. The 
administration seems to feel this, and hence its anxiety to stem the torrent, 
and to make peace on the most moderate terms. 

We believe, in the first place, that the administration is willing to make to 
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Mexico every possible concession in point of form, and to allow the defeated 
party in the war to prescribe its own rule of diplomatic etiquette in settling 
the preliminaries of peace. It has for this purpose, clothed General Scott, 
the commander-in-chief of the American army, with power to treat with the 
authorities he may find in Mexico, and sent Mr. Trist, the second officer in 
the State Department, down to aid and instruct him in carrying out the views 
of the President. Nay, should the Mexicans desire or consider it a special 
mark of attention, Mr. Buchanan, the distinguished Secretary of State, 
will himself go down and negotiate in the city of the Aztecs. 

As to the cession of territor y demanded of the Mexicans, the administra- 
tion will not claim tt as a forfeit, but offer to pay for it, so as to acquire it 
by purchase. We want a clear title of it; and the administration considers 
purchase the very best of all titles. 

The expense < of the war we will not claim from the Mexicans ; and the 
inde mnity w hich she owes our citizens will be assumed by the government of 
the Unit d States, We shall then claim no money of Mexico in any shape, 
and are willing to accept land in payment of our just demands. 

As to the territory to be ceded or sold to us by Mexico, we are of opinion 
that it will not comprise more than Upper Cal ifornia and New Mezico, and 
that our government will not insist, as a condition of peace, on the right of 
way across the Isthmus of Te chuautep e; but rather make this a subject for 
subsequent friendly negotiations between the two sister republics. 

The carrying out of these measures may require a new United States 
loan, but with the certainty of peace, the improved credit of all the states 
(Per ansylvania taking the lead) the eradication of the absurd and wicked 
doctrine of repudiation, and the agricultural, manufacturing and commer- 
cial condition of the country being fully equal to the most sanguine expec- 
tations of the friends and supporters of the present low tariff of duties, one 
or two hundred millions of dollars may easily be borrowed without render- 
ing the government dependent either on domestic or foreign capitalists. 


COMMERCIAL TREATIES.* 

Tne subject of commercial treaties has been, perhaps, one of the most 
vexed of all questions appertaining to commercial legislation. The influ- 
ence of international privileges upon the commerce of respective nations has 
been apparently but very little understood. As long as there were no means 
of testing the efliciency » of free intercourse, it was but natural that govern- 
ments of maritime nations should feel apprehensive of a rivalry which might 
lessen the strength of their own navies and build up those of other nations, 
and that in permitting ships to come and buy the produce of their citizens, 
they were granting a boon to those ships rather than promoting their own 
interest. In pursuance of this view, it was that the famous navigation ac 
of Britain was enacted, which, in effect, restricted English commerce to the 


* Ist. Treaty with the Two Sicilies, dated Dec., 1845, signed W.H. Polk, Giustino Forta- 
nato, ratified July 24, 1846. 
Treaty with Bavaria, deted Jan. 21, 1845, signed H. Wheaton, Graf. V. Lerchenfeld, ra- 
tified August 15, 1846. 
2d. Treaty with Hanover, dated June 10, 1846, signed A. Dudley Mann, Geo. Fred, Baron de 
fF alcke, ratified March 5, 1847. 
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capacity of British shipping. England is peculiarly situated in respect to 
commercial advantages. The islands of Great Britain are, on every side, 
indented with the best descriptions of harbors, and commanding the whole 
Atlantic coast of Europe. There can blow no wind from any quarter of the 
compass, but that it is favorable for some of rv shipping to leave her ports, 

and for others to arrive, while the harbors of France and Holland may be 
wind-bound for weeks. From the earliest aaa when the Norse kings and 
Danes, who ruled the northern seas, overrun and settled her maritime 
countries, her people have had nautical predilections, and a combination of 
circumstances have conspired to make her great as a commercial nation. 
Notwithstanding all these advantages, various attempts were made in an- 
cient times to secure, by law, the largest share of the carrving trade. All 
the schemes tending to this end were finally, under Charles Il., embodied 
in the navigation act, which was considered as a master- pie ce of human 
wisdom, and continue di in force down to I815, a period of one hundred and 
fifty years. The principal of the law was, in brief, that there should be 
imported into Great Britain no goods the produce of Asia, Africa or America, 
except in British vessels ; and goods imported from Europe in vessels of the 
continent were subjected to higher additional rates of duties than were laid 
on those imported in British vessels. It is evident that down to the inde- 
pendence of the United States, these provisions of the navigation act were 
a dead letter, because in the three quarters of the world, whence foreign 
shipping was interdicted, there was no shipping owned except by British sub- 
jects. ‘Those built within the colonies had all the privileges of vessels built in 
England ; and as the Spanish and Portuguese colonies, and the nations of 
India, had no vessels, those of England would have met no competition had 
there been no navigation act. This act came first practically into operation 
when the independence of the United States was acknowledged, and as soon 
as it produced an influence upon trade its fate was sealed. The moment 
that it became applicable to the ships of the independent colonies, there 
could be no produce carried to Great Britain except in British vessels; and 
asthe government refused to relax that restriction, the United States allowed 
no British goods to be imported except in United States vessels. By these 
mutual absurdities, British and American vessels were crossing each other 
on the ocean in ball: ist, each going out empty to bring home cargoes. The 
vessels of each country made two voyages for one freight. So ridiculous 
and wasteful an arrangement could not last long, and England was com- 
pelled in 1815 to enter into a reciprocal commercial treaty, placing the ves- 
sels of the two nations on an equal footing, and thenceforth, both American 
and English vessels had cargoes both ways out and home, which was equal 
to doubling the supply of tonnage in the international trade, and conse- 
quently freights fell off one-half. What must have been England’s condition 
had that absurd law been now in operation, when the whole commercial 
navy of England and the United States has been found inadequate to carry 
food sufficient to England! The moment that England had been forced to 
abandon her old navigation act in respect to the United States, the commer- 
cial nations of Eur pe pursued a similar course, and Prussia forced her into 
a treaty of reciprocity in 1823, since when she has formed twenty-nine 
treaties of reciprocity. The result has been, a vast extension of the com- 
merce of the world, and of the shipping of all countries; with the increased 
facilities for transportation, more goods and produce were interchanged. In 
every instance where American. ships have been put on an equal footing 
with those of other countries, they have obtained the largest share of the 
trade; but that, as we shall presently see, is owing to causes which no law 
can effect; but it is also true, that the navigation of other countries has been 
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Jarger than it otherwise would have been, notwithstanding the superior in- 
crease of American vessels. The United States have entered into some 
twelve to thirteen treaties, besides the three which have been ratified dur- 
ing the last year, and referred to at the head of this article. 

It is obvious from the sketch we had made of the progress of these treaties 
among commercial nations, that they grew out ofa misunderst: mnding : among 
nations of their true interests ; and they are in fact but the means of remov- 
ing gradually the obstacles and restriction that were imposed, through wrong 
wopressions as to the nature of commerce. In former ages, when time was 
a matter of far less importance than now, to the success of a voyage; when 
profits on imported goods were large and prices steady; a slow-sailing, mo- 

nopoly-supported ship was not so great an evil as at present, when a delay 
of a few days may not only disappoint profits, but involve in ruin the mer- 
chant. Closeness of calculation and promptness of execution are important 
elements in the success of mercantile operations. In such a state of affairs 
the qualities of the vessel, and the skill of the master, are elements of pros- 
perity beyond what can be conferred | by process of law; and this fact hag 
become deeply impressed upon commercial men. It is obvious that the 
trade of a country, or international commerce, consists in the exchange of 
the products of labor; that the exchange does not take place in order to 
support ships, but that ships and rail-roads are but the means by which the 
exchange is effected. ‘To compel goods to come and go in arbitrary chan- 
nels and under onerous restric tions, in order to accommodate the means of 
transportation, is not to encourage the latter, but to smother the former.— 
The more abundant are the things to be exchanged, the greater is the de- 
mand for means of transportation. If a country, having large quantities 
to sell or to purchase for its own advantage, has inadequate means of trans- 
portation, it is clearly to its interest that, so far from imposing restrictions 
upon shipping, it should invite it from abroad, that its produce may be 
sold. The events of 1846, by bringing famine home to each nation, 
has compelled many of them to suspend their navigation laws altogether. In 
such a state of things, that nation best qualified for the business of naviga- 
tion, will undoubtedly take the business. What is here set forth may be 
powerfully illustrated in the condition of the shipping business between the 
United States and the British West Indies. This trade, which had previ- 
ously been restricted, is regulated under the authority of a proclamation 
issued by President Jackson in 1830, allowing British vessels to enter the 
United States from the Colonies, pursuant toa law of Congress which author- 
ised him to doso, whenever he should receive satisfactory evidence that Great 
Britain would open her ports to the vessels of the United States. ‘The Brit- 
ish Government did this in relation to a number of enumerated ports called 
“ free,’’ to which United States ships were allowed to enter, and the United 
States ports were accordingly opened to British vessels. This arrangement 


has met with unmeasured abuse since its adoption. In 1842, a report of 


Daniel Webster’s, then Secretary of State, contains the following pas- 
sage :— 


“The gradual ertinction of our direct trade with the British West Indies, at 
least in our own vessels, seems an inevitable result, from the present arrangement,’ 


&e. &c. 


As acomment upon this paragraph, as well as upon the whole arrange- 
ment, it is worth while to take a table of the actual state of trade between 
the United States andthe British West Indies, as it has progressed under 
the law: 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AND TONNAGE EMPLOYED BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND BRITISH WEST INDIES. 











1830.——-——~ 1842,—__-____ -1846.————., 

Amer. Ves. For. Ves. Amer. Ves. For. Ves. Amer. Ves. Tor. Ves 
Domestic Exports ....140.... — ....2,669,568....534,778.... 4,221,598... . 693,485 
Foreign " cet) | ee eee 8.3700 U400F.. 5. 13,147.... 19.327 
Imports...-.. -..162,335....6,194.... 545,657....280,824.... 555,953....277,725 


—_— 











Total trade....164,286 6,194 3,223,595 830,599 4,790,698 990,537 
Tonnage cleared... 2,395 —_ 86.691 18,670 124,135 23,342 
66 arrived... 22,428 275 64,363 37 ,466 90,484 33,72 


When the report referred to was made, the figures for 1842 were in pos- 
session of the department, showing the facts to be the reverse from the 
statement which the report thought proper to make. Since then, the in- 
crease has been almost altogether on the side of American vessels; fully 
justifying that dependence on the people, which ever marked the policy of 
the late venerable Jackson. It was contended that British vessels, through 
the privileges they enjoyed, of visiting any port of the British Colonies s, would 
inevitably drive out Americans, who were confined to certain ports. This 
was illustrated in and out of Congress, in the article of plaster of Paris. — 
It was asserted that this article was to be obtained by American vessels only 
at a port of entry nearest the place of its product while British vessels could 
ship it direct from the quarries; and that in consequence, the latter only 
can bring it. ‘This was supposed to be unjust to American vessels; it has 
proved, however, only the ruin of the quarries; the owners of which, having 
the plaster to sell, were deprived of the competition of American vessels 
and new sources of supply, have stopped the importation altogether. The 
total tonnage of American vessels cleared to foreign countries, in 1830, was, 
it appears, 947,267 tons, of which 520,561 was to countries with whic h there 
are treaties.* In 1846, the tonnage cleared was 2,215,701, of which 1,598,102 
was to the treaty countries, showing an i increase of more th: in 200 per cent un- 
der treaties, while it was but 50 per cent to those nations with which there were 
notreaties. Inthe same time foreign tonnage entered increased from 138,890 
tons to 959,739, or 868,000 tons; ofthis increase 511,000 tons was from 
British North American Colonies, leaving but 337,000 tons increase in the 
foreign tonnage of all other trades—that is to say, exclusive of the trade 


‘TABLE SHOWING THE QUANTITY OF AMERICAN TONNAGEC LEARED FOR FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
IN THE YEARS 1816 anp 1830; ALSO THE FOREIGN TONNAGE ARRIVED IN CORRESPONDING 
YEARS, AND THE DATES OF EXISTING TREATIES, 





-———- 1 83.0. ——_——. — 1846, 
American. Foreign. American. Foreign. 
cl'd for. entered. cl'd for. arr. from. 
PPS NOLO Saeilccsssuekeees oh ee, ee 388,445...... 204,534 
Colonna: 1800 vs cdkcst amas can 139,078. .i5. 4,167. ctdcunwone 1,091,524. sce 601,285 
PIMOS, LER8 cies cesbeacnctoas 101 46@ks «2. x OR Gees secs a (96670... .-< 12.116 
Colonies, 1626... 6c seccccca: ST, Sees csado Dec eebtercunes Sapeeeceseke 1,761 
Hanse Towns, 1829..........+. SEFE8 sch dc ORO ci cenceene 8,143. ..22. 58,807 
Sweden, 1627........-.. geevad cit: . ds em sen oss Soca se oe 993...... 9,938 
Denmark, 1836..... cese'eb a wiws i me senesat acuta zs cax 281 
PUN, POOMancaesseeenscaaee FASB rcs - MObssiccdecadd SAGA is oe 687 
Prussia, )828........- wgaseene Wek eaes Sein ar as a ac Riese sean 1,375 
DURE, TERR cacccecebatenedus 4,662...... eC En awewe eek 13,852. csc 592 
Sardinia, 1839..... etacnee seune _ veedae sb neues ene 3,005 sc wces TAGE 
520,561 106,722 1,598,102 805,854 
PIOGME). cececnsnese re ree 126,706 25,178 620,597 156.885 
TM ceeus ssidiwadinsaeeaes 947, 267 131,890 2,218, 701 959,739 
Exports i in Amer. vessels, . .. $39,034,397.....csccceeece oe. $61,544,040 


Foreign do....2. 8,194,043 cc ccccccecececeess 23,410,393 
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with the British North American Colonies, American tonnage increased 
900,000 tons, and foreign tonnage 337,000 tons. ‘The exports of U.S. pro- 
duce to treaty countries, in 18 30, were $47,228,440, of which $39,034,397 
went in American bottoms; and in 1846, the exports were $24,954,433, of 
which $61,544,040 went in American vessels. ‘The foreign tonnage en- 

gaged in the British North American trade, has appare sntly increased im- 
mensely, but the returns are deceptive. ‘The quantity of tonnage entered 
is gre atly multiplied by the fre ‘quent passages of small vessels or boats on 
short voyages. The real state of the trade is indicated in the fact that the 
largest portion of the produce is shipped in United States vessels, which are 
a class superior to the British.* 

The convention of 1822 with France is the next oldest treaty. By it each 
country supposed that it secured to its own flag certain advantages in their 
own ports, by imposing discriminating duties and higher tonnage charges on 
cargoes brought in the vessels of the other. By the terms of the treaty the 
discriminating duty was gradually done away with, but the tonn: ge duty lev- 
jed on Americ: an vessels, 94 cents per ton measurement, is more than that 
imposed upon the vessels of other nations. In cons sequence of this the 
theory was that north of Europe vessels, which paid in France a lesser ton- 
nage duty than American vessels, would take all the trade and deprive the 
United States vessels of the carrying. The report of Hon. Daniel Webster 


before alluded to states : 


** All these vessels, having a similar advantage in the ports of the United States 
over French vessels, which pay 94 cents per ton, have monopolized a great share 
of the carrying trade from }'rance to the United States.”’ 


As usual, however, the facts have not sustained the theory. The foreign 
tonnage arrived from France in 1846, was 12,116 tons, bringing $1,050,691 
of goods ; the United States tonnage arrived, was 134,679 bringing 
$22,860,701. Of the foreign tonnage arrived, 7,101 was French, leaving but 
5000 tons of north of Europe shipping out of a total of 146,000, as the very 
inadequate results of what Mr. Webster stated, would be the consequence 
of the treaty. The trade between the United States and the French colo- 
nies is, under the royal ordinance of 1826, and the act of Congress of 1828, 
nearly all in American vessels. With the northern powers of Europe, the 
trade has not greatly increased, either in American or foreign vessels. The 
most important being with the Hanse towns. The treaty with the Hanse 
atic cities, concluded by Mr. Clay in 1829, is perhaps one of the most liberal 
of the whole. The limited territories of the free Hanse towns afford no ma- 
terial for the building of vessels. It is true,that some vessels are built there 
from material purchased elsewhere, but the majority of the vessels owned in 
Hamburg and Bremen, are built in more advantageous localities. The 
treaty entered into, however, allowed all vessels owned in the Hanse towns, 
the privilegesof American ships. The English convention with those cities 
specifies vessels buz/t within their dominions. This circumstance has, 
connected with other privileges, given apparent advantage to German 
vessels, 

What we have said in relation to the English navigation laws and their 


*# TONNAGE AND EXPORTS CLEARED FROM UNITED STATES TO BRITISH NORTH AEERICAN 





COLONIES. 
oo Goods Exported.—————-~ 
Vessels. No. Tons. Av. Ton’ge. Domes Fore ign. Total 1846. 
Mmpoerioas.... 260+ 39ST. wean 863,503. ccace B56: 1 cede $3,536 OR eueunt 95,951. ...e-4,332,413 


Foreign. ...002ce-4,630. 000 MASTS ccua ol BB. cosscee =506904......! TSG. ccadl 3,074,020 
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adverse influence upon British shipping interests, notwithstanding the strong 

rejudice in favor of government enactments, seems gr adually to have forced 
itself upon the public mind in England, in spite of the natural anxiety of 
ship-owners to have their individual property made more secure through the 
action of government. At each successive relaxation of the ancient restric- 
tions, the ship-owners did not fail to raise an outery against what they sup- 
posed, would assuredly prove their ruin. ‘The natur al de preciation which 
ships, particularly old ones, has undergone in common with all other de- 
scriptions of property, was perse veringly attributed to the want of protection. 
Yet, in face of this alledged ruin, the British tonnage ine reased fifty per 
cent. in the last twenty years, and more rapidly with ‘those countries’ with 
which reciprocal treaties existed, than with others. ‘These truths have be- 
come so apparent as to lead to the appointment of a committee to inquire 
into the expediency of repealing the navigation laws, In moving for the 
appointment of this committee in Parliament, February 9, Mr. Ricardo re- 
marked : 


* * * “Was there, then, any adequate motive of political expediency to 
justify this mischief and oppression? Why al the present time was our comm ercial 
marine INFERIOR TO THAT OF THE UNITED STATES? Some one would reply, be- 
cause timber was dearer here. Was that a fact? He very much doubted 
whether, before a committee. the contrary could not be proved—at least as regarded 
oak and teak. Some one else would probably exclaim *‘ wages.’ In our reports, 
however, shipbuilders were paid only 4s. Gd. 5s. per day ; in London, where there 
was a combination against masters, they were paid only 6s. a day, whilst in the 
United States the average was two dollars, or nearly nive shillings a day.’ 


This is a great admission on the part of a British statesman, as well as a 
high compliment to American seamen. The evidence since taken before the 
committee then appointed, tends to the same result, and answers Mr. Ricar- 
do’s question in a manner that, perhaps, even he did not anticipate, One 
of the witnesses, Mr. Berger, of the firm of McClean & Co., an eminent 
house engaged in the United States trade, stated as follows : 


“ He was frequently ordered by his correspondents not to ship goods in British 
vessels on any account, but to avoid them by all means, and to ship in American 
vessels. The principal reason which induced bis correspondence to ship in Ameri- 
can vessels, was, that the passage was made more quickly. There was a differ- 
ence in the rate of insurance. American vessels paid 1 per cent., while British 
paid 2a 23. The men employed on board the American ships are avery active, 
superior sort of men. He did not wish to say anything disparaging, but the Ameri- 
can ships made their passage shorter, on account of the better seamanship of the 
masters and mates. ‘They had on more than one occasion been directed to send 
goods to the United States, but not by an English ship, because the English ship 
was always such a time discharging her cargo, although the British vessels had an 
advantage over the Americans in the number of hands employed.” 


These are features in the trade which were never contemplated by the 
law for protection of British shipping. It resolves itself into this—the law 
must either compel the commerce of the world to be satisfied with slow ships 
and unskilful seamen, or it must make people active and sagacious, by legis- 
lative enactment. It may make them noble, and confer special privileges, 
but men cannot be endowed with talents by act of Parliament. Mr. W. H. 
Goeschen, of the house of Fruehling & Goeschen, gave evidence as follows : 


“Tt frequently happened that vessels were not to be had in Bremen, and hi- 
corresponderts wrote to him to charter vessels here for the purpose. The num- 
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ber of emigrants in the last year amounted to 30,000, which required shipping to 

the amount of 70,000 tons. He had orders at this moment to charter vessels,— 
He chartered United States vessels and not British. The British captains did not 
make their calculations so nicely as the Americans, who were willing, as they had 
to go home, to tuke a CAaGo oF EMIGRANTS at the low freight of 20 a 22s. per ton, 
if they did not thereby delay so long as to lose the chance of another return cargo 
to G. B. during the season. First class American captains, as well as their veg- 
sels, were equal to any in the world, and so were first rate British ships, but the 
greater number of second rate English caplains were nol equal to Americans. He 
considered that the activity and superiority of management on the part of the Ameri- 
can, enabled him successfully to compete with the Englishman. British vessels 
delivered their cargoes in a state much inferior to the American or Bremen vessels, 
The English ships were not so well attended to.” 


Here is a state of things clearly beyond the reach of law, and yet, the fact 
that British seamen are not so active and “ calculating’ as the Americans 
may be directly attributed to the navigation laws. It has ever resulted in 
all nations, and all ages, from protective legislation, that those protected are 
less active, and less able to take care of the »mselve s, than those who have 
depended only on their own resources. The fishing interest of the United 
States is an instance of this. They are the only class of citizens that have 
directly received bounties fromthe federal government, and they form the 

only branch of navigation that has not mate rially advanced in the last few 
years. ‘Their own recent petition to C ongress, and the showing of their ad- 
vocates, demonstrate that they cannot exist without a continuance of bounty. 
Why? Because they have, like British shipmasters, not depended on them- 
selves, and the y lose their business because others are more active, and make 
better calculations. 

The evidence of our own official returns, and that of the practical mer- 
chants before Parliament, show conclusively that the shipping interest of the 
United States wants only a fair field, and no favor. 

All these treaties with the north of Europe are, however, immediately con- 
nected with one of the most remarkable phenomena of the age; we allude to 
the organization and progress of the German Customs Union. The Union 
itself is one of the greatest blessings, both to Germany and the commercial 
world ; but the principles on which its external commerce is, or is sought 
to be, conducted, are disgraceful to the statesmen of Germany. 

Confederated G. ‘rmany consists of thirty-eight States or sovercignties, in- 
cluding Austria. These cover an area of 11,613 square geographical miles, 
and in 1838 had 37,770,434 inhabitants, or 20,000,000 more than the United 
States. The smallest of the German States has an area of 24 square 
miles; and the largest is Austria, 3,575 square miles. Each of these so- 
vereignties was surrounded by custom houses, and each little potentate had 
his troop of custom house officers, whose business it was to interfere with all 
trade, and impose taxes on all traffic. Jn an area of 11,000 square milesthe 
trader encountered 38 different sets of custom houses, with each its peculiar 
tariff and mode of levying it. The great avenues from the ocean up into 
the interior of Germany are the rivers Weser and Elbe. The former rising 
in the highlands of Southern Germany, flowing northerly 200 miles, through 
several States, is discharged into the North Sea. The Elbe rises in the 
Bohemian mountains, runs N. W. 720 miles tothe sea, into which it falls 
at nearly the same point as the Weser. As these two rivers approach the 
ocean, they form an angle occupied by the Kingdom of Hanover, which has 
a pe pul: ition of near 2,000,000, and for near 200 years, down to Victoria, 
was an appendage of the English Crown. The Salic law operating in Han- 
over, caused the crown, at the death of William 1V., to pass to his brother 
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Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, and Hanover became forever separated from 
the English throne. The trade of Hanover per se has never been large; but 
from the commanding situation it has occupied in respect to the two great 
avenues into Germany, it has exercised a great influence over the commerce 
of the interior countries, The most vexatious of these impositions has been 
the so-called Stade duties, being an arbitrary tax innposed by Hanover on all 
vessels passing its northern bound: iry on their way to Hamburg. The two 
free cities of Hamburg and Bremen, the one on the Weser and ‘the other on 
the Elbe, are the chief commercial points of Germany; and have acquired 
great wealth in times past, as a kind of brokers to the trade of Germany.— 
Goods coming from sea for consumption in Germany, in passing up the Elbe, 
to Hamburg, were first subjected to the imposition of Hanover, and were 
obliged to pay Hanover duties before discharging at Hamburg. The cus- 
toms levied by Hamburg itself are small, but the “goods in leaving its terri- 
tory, encounter new sets of customs, impose -d either for consumption or 
transit, if their destination is beyond the little state laying in their road. Tax 
after tax and delay following delay, made it an arduous task to send goods 
into the interior of Germany, and as a consequence, the exports of the pro- 
ducts of German industry could not be great. In such a state of affairs the 
King of Prussia conceived the idea of extending the political influence of 
Prussia, and placing it at the head of the German States, by effecting a com- 
mercial union, and by creating a unity of interests; in some sort restoring 
the ancient empire. To effect this, it was proposed that one system of cus- 
toms duties should be adopted by all the States; that all internal organiza- 
tion should be abolished, and the rece ipts of the exterior circle of custom 
houses should be divided pro rata among the members of the confederacy. 
This was adopted, and the result was absolute internal free trade, the effect 
of which was, to give a great impulse to German industry, accelerated by the 
construction of rail-roads. The consumption of goods increased, and the 
revenues of the princes were enhanced while their expenses were diminished. 
This arrangement, so far, was one of vast benefit to Germany. Unfortun- 
ately, however, when this unity of commercial interest was established, and 
all the States were reaping the benefit of internal free trade, the most absurd 
protective principles gained ascendency, in relation to exterior commerce, 
and the prosperity resulting from intern: al free trade, was ascribed to the ex- 
ternal restrictions. The Customs Union or Zoll- Verein became seized with 
the notion that England had acquired her commercial greatness by means 
of restrictive laws, rather than through the advantage of her geographical posi- 
tion ; and they supposed that by restraining commerce, Germany could ac- 
quire colonies, commerce, and a navy. Hence the most strenuous efforts 
had been made to force the Hanse towns and Hanover into the union, in order 
that, by bringing down the anti-commercial and restrictive principles of the 
union to the regulation of Hamburg’s trade, the marine of Germany may 
be encouraged. Thereis no doubt but that if the Customs Union, in receiv- 
ing Hanover and the Hanse towns into the confederation, would adopt the 
liberal views of the latter, the interests of the whole would be advanced.— 
But Hamburg seems by no means disposed to abandon her own wise policy, 
under which they have ever been wealthy and prosperous, to become subject 
to the exploded dogma of the protective system. 

The disposition which Germany has shown to treat with the United States 
is, however, indicative that she will ere long see her true interests. To the 
United States Minister to the Court of Berlin, Henry Wheaton, Ksq., must 
be ascribed much of the increasing liberality of the German views. By 
a resolution of the House of Representatives, Jan. 11, 1838, he was in- 
structed to procure a reduction of the duties on rice, which he effected. 
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The result was, a large increase in the German consumption of rice, and a 
corresponding increase in the revenues of the Union, two iinportant proofs 
of the advantages of a liberal system, This prepared the w ay for a treaty, 
embracing more extensive modifications, in 1845; that treaty stipulated Soe 
a reduction of the duties on tobacco, which are $3 96 per 111 lbs., and a 
continuance of cotton free; in consideration, no more than 20 per cent, 
was to be charged on German goods in the United States. This treaty was 
rejected by the United States Senate, chiefly on the ground that it arrogated 
to the treaty-making power that conteol over duties which belongs to Con. 
cress, and would involve, under the ‘“ most-favored nation’ clause of the 
English treaty, a similar reduction on the goods of that nation. As an in- 
stance of the manner in which United States produce has been increased 
in consumption, we give the following table of the quantities entered in the 
Zoll-Verein for the average of five years, ending with 1841, and for the 


year 1845: 


Cotton. Cot. Yarn. Tobacco. Rice. Whale Oil. 

lbs, lbs. Ibs lbs. bbls. 
Av’ec 5 years....20,010.010 17,240 21,570,200 13.269,740 26 969,590 
0) ere 48,827 .570 63,173,330 12,942,130 26,838,900 48,099,810 
Increase, lbs.... 28,817,560 24,356,090 21,371,930 13,569,160 21,130,120 


This is a most important improvement in the consumption. The popu- 
lation of these countries increased from 23,710,881 in 1838, to 28,548,553 
in 1843. The northern part of Germany consume mostly Carolina rice, 


The growth of tobacco in Germany 


and the southern section that of Italy. 
but that system will not suffice to 


was forced, under the protective system ; 
maintain an unnatural growth in compe tition w ith the United States. The 


inflaence of the body of the tobacco growers, duped into that culture 
by an absurd policy of the government, has opposed a modification of the 
duties on the American product. The consumption of raw cotton indi- 
cates the great increase in spinning, as does the import of English yarns 
evince the progress of the cloth manufacture. 
these goods reach their destination through the Elbe and Hamburg; and, 
as we have stated, are subjected to a most onerous tax by Hanover. That 
most extraordinary tax is aremnant of feudal grants, and it may not be un- 
interesting to trace its origin. 

About 25 English miles below Hamburg, the navigable channel of the 
Elbe becoming narrower, approaches the Hanoverian shore near a small 
river, called the Schwinge, on which the town of Stade is situated. 

At this place a toll, under the name of the Brunshausen or Stade Duty, 
is levied on all ae coming from the sea, and on their cargoes. 

In the year 1038, Conr: id l1., Emperor of Germany, gr: inted permission 
to the Archbishop of Hamburg, to establish a fair or mi arket at Stade ; and 
he appropriated the duties which were to be levied thereon, to the benefit 


of the church of Hamburg. 
Nothing beyond a mi irket toll—a 


the market of Stade—was here contemplated. 
The Archbishops, particularly after the translation of the see to Bremen, 


duty to be levied on goods brought to 


were not slow in converting 
Stade market-privilege with the trifling duty attached to it, into a source of 


lucrative revenue for their tre: isury. 
In place of the simple right of holding a market at Stade, they feigned 


a privilege of a compulso ry market, viz. that no vessels sailing upw ards from 
the sea had a right to pass, but should lay to and pay a sort of transit or 
rather passage duty, for the purpose of buying off the right of sale pretended 


The largest pro portion of 


, by an arbitrary and unjust interpretation, the 
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to have been granted at Stade; a right which could easily be enforced from 
the circumstance that vessels, as already mentioned, had to sail close by the 
Stade River, the Schwinge, 4 

On so groundless a fiction rests the origin of the Stade Elbe Duty, which, 
without even a shadow of right or equity, has sprung from the ‘arbitrary 
usurpation of covetous pre slates. 

In the year 1189, Hamburg received from the Emperor Frederic Barba- 
rossa the privilege which bears his name, “ Privilegium Friedericianum.” 
— Besides other immunities in favor of the trade of Hamburg, the emperor, 
by this privilege, granted to her citizens for their ships and merchandise, a 
free navigation from the sea to the city, with an entire exemption from the 
payment of any duties. 

At the peace of Westphalia, the territories of the archbishopric of Bremen 
were ceded to the crown of Sweden, which in consequence claimed the 
right of levying the Stade Duty as customary. 

In the year L691, a convention respecting this duty was concluded by a 
treaty between Sweden, as possessor of the duchy of Bremen and the city 
of Hamburg, and in 1692 2,2 rectified tariff, as an integral part of the treaty, 
was agreed to. 

In the official publication, this treaty is styled a permanent arrangement, 
and a special provision therein expressly declares, that hence forth the par- 
ties renounce every cl: um to partial or one-sided innovations, or alte rations 
of the agreement.—In this tre aty the exe impti ion of the property of Hamburg 
citizens from the duty, is recognized in the widest sense, whilst the t: ariff 
adopts the ancient rates then in use, Agreeably to it, most of the articles 
of commerce are rated a less than ;), per ct. of the value, whilst in certain 
cases the maximuin of 4), per ct. of the value * chargeable ; in others it is 

chargeable at the option of, and as a benefit to, the eens 

Soon after the conclusion of this unquestion: I y valid treaty, Stade, with 
the duchies of Bremen and Verden, was oce upie ~d by the D: ine s, and finally 
ceded to the Electorate of Hanover in 1715, against payment of a sum of 
money. 

A great change in the administration of the Stade duty was perceptible, 
from the moment that it passed into the hands of Hanover. 

The treaty of 1691 was often violated in an arbitrary manner, and even 
the rates of the tariff, as established by treaty, were arbitrarily raised, Ia 
vain did Hambarg repeatedly protest against this injustice throughout the 
whole of the 18th century, whilst Hanover continued to levy the Stade d luty 
in the way which appeared most advantageous to herself, without any regard 
to law or equity. 

During the French occupation, from 1806 till 1814, the traffic of the 
Elbe was almost entirely at astand. In 1814, when the Hanoverian autho- 
rities resumed the administration of the stade duty, they ungenerous ly took 
advantage of this deplorable interruption, by raising enormously the former 
rates of duty, whilst they aggravated the grievance by the introduction of 
many new vexations, 

At the congress of Vienna, to which Great Britain was a party, it was 
stipulated, with regard to the navigation of great German River, art. 108, 
116, that the burdensome duties thereon should be definitively regulated, 
with a view to the encouragement of trade. 

A commission of the states whose territories are traversed by the Elbe, 
met for this purpose at Dresden ia I819. By this commission, all Elbe 
duties from Hamburg to Bohemia were regulated; but in regard to the 
Stade duty, the most important of all the Elbe duties, Hanover, after many 
other evasions, in a most extraord nary manner, disputed entirely the com- 
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petence of the commission, notwithstanding the treaty of Vienna distinctly 
declares, that all duties, from the point where the river becomes navigable 
to its embouchure, shall be regulated in common. 

®. On this occasion, Hanover made use of the pretext that the Stade duty was 
not a river but a sea-duty, seeing it was levied only on sea vessels, and on 
goods arriving from the sea. 

In spite of the strongest protest on the part of Denmark and Hamburg, 
the commission was w eak enough to be satisfied for the time, with the pro- 
mise of Hanover that she would arrange the matter with Hamburg, the state 
most deeply interested, by a special treaty. Nevertheless this promise has 
remained unfulfilled, in spite of many pressing remonstrances on the part of 
Hamburg. 

This extortion would never have been submitted to by England, had not 
the revenue derived from it formed an important item in the Hanoverian 
incomes of the British king. The separation of the crowns at the acces- 
sion of Victoria, has led to a change in the views of Hanover; more par- 
ticularly, that the progress of events in Germany is such as to indicate the 
necessity of relinquishing such impositions. 

In the new treaty with Hanover, it is mutually agreed to extend to vessels 
of each other the indirect carrying-trade ; that is, a Hanoverian ship may 
export corn, or any other description of American produce, to England, 
France, or els ewhere, and carry back the products of those countries, if 
permitted by their re: pective governments, while American vessels are to 
enjoy the same privilege in their intercourse with Hanoverian ports. 

As an equivalent for ‘the inequality of the population, and products, and sea- 
ports of the two countries, Hanover has ovligated herself that no higher or 
other toll shall be levied or collected at Brunshausen or Stade, on the river 
Elbe, upon the tonnage or cargoes of vessels of the United States, than is 
levied and collected upon the tonnage and cargoes of vessels of the King- 
dom of Hanover; and that the vessels of the United States shall be sub- 
jected to no charges, detention, or other inconvenience, by the Hanoverian 
authorities in passing the above mentioned place, from which vessels of the 
Kingdom of Hanover shall be exempt, and, as stipulate d in article 8: 


«Tn order to augment the commercial relations between the United States and 
Germany, the Kingdom of Hanover hereby agrees to abolish the import duty on 
raw cotton, and also to abolish the existing transit duties (74 per 100 Ibs.,) upon 
leaves, stems, and strips of tobacco, in hogsheads or casks, raw cotton in bales or bags 
whale oil in casks or barrels, and rice in tierces or half tierces ; and further. the 
Kingdom of Hanover obliges itself to levy no Weser tolls on the before-mentioned 
articles, which are destined for, or landed in, ports or other places within its ter- 
ritory on the Weser; and it moreover agrees that if the states bordering upon 
the said river, (Prussia, Hesse, Brunswick, and Lippe,) shall consent, at any time, 
however soon, to abolish the duties which they levy and collect upon the said arti- 
cles destined for ports or other places within the Hanoverian territory, the King- 
dom of Hanover will readily abolish the Weser tolls upon tue same articles des- 
tined for ports or places in the said States.” 


The stipulation relating to transit duties removes a tax of about $10,000 
per annum from the articles provided for, in their movement to the Zoll- 
Verein. It is believed that they will henceforth pass through Hamburg and 
Bremen to Austria and Switzerland, instead of passing through Trieste and 
Havre, as heretofore. 

The Weser tolls will not long be sustained after so direct an appeal to 
the “‘ Weser bordering states.””’ The treaty opens the way for the success 
of the new line of ocean steamers between Bremen and New-York, of 
which the first boat, the Washington, takes her departure June 1. ‘The in- 
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creasing commerce of the Customs-Union has thus had removed from it 
the odious river duties on those articles of United States produce that it 
most wants; and already the necessity of a new treaty with the brn 
States, of a more liberal tendency, instead of the one rejected in 1845, 
becoming apparent. The tariff of the United States, by reducing the duties 
on German goods, removes one of the objections to ‘that treaty. The 12th 
article of the new treaty runs thus: 


“The United States agree to extend all the advantages and privileges included in 
the stipulations of the present treaty, to one or more of the other states of the 
Germanic Confederation, which may wish to accede to them, by the means of an 
official exchange of declarations, provided that such state or states shall confer sim- 
ilar favors upon the United States to those conferred on the Kingdom of Hanover, 
and observe and be subject to the same conditions, stipulations, and obligations.” 


Oldenburg, situate on the south side of the Weser, with a population of 
300,000, has signified its intention to avail herself of the privilege. It is 
not improbable that sooner or later the Hanstowns will be forced into the 
Customs Union; but it is possible that the principles by which that Union is 
now governed, will become materially modified. T he success of H: amburg, 
through the practice of a free system in regard to commerce, should be : a 
lesson for the guidance of the Union. The interior states of Germany have 


all shown a change for the better. Bavaria more particularly in respect to 
emigration. That government has heretofore levied a droit de détraction, 
or an export tax upon money carried out of the country. The number of 


emigri ints in four years, ending with 1839, was twenty-four thousand five 
hundred and seven souls, of whom eighteen thousand nine hundred and 
thirty-one went to the United States, paying a duty of over $2,100,000 
specie. By the new treaty, all these duties are abolished, and the citizens 
of the two countries placed upon an equality in many respects. The inter- 
course between Germany and the United States has but commenced. The 
millions of German hearts beating in these United States are but now about 
to respond to the aspirations of thirty- five millions of kindred souls in the 
biaoee of Europe. The thraldom which for so m: iny centuries has pressed 
down divided Germany, is about to be succeeded by the most unrestrained 
freedom. The Vistula, the Weser, the Elbe and the Rhine, will ere long 
bear the rich produce of the remote sections of Germany unrestricted, to the 
seas, and in return carry the untaxed goods and produce of the new world 
to districts whence the selfish policy of pompous potentates has hitherto ex- 
cluded it. 

The Steamer Washington is the first American commercial steamer that 
has crossed the ocean. Although Robert Fulton, on the banks of the 
Hudson, made the first successful application of steam to vessels, and the 
construction and use of boats thus propelled, has, in the domestic trade of 
the United States, been carried to greater perfection than in most countries, 
the English have taken the lead in ocean steamers, mostly in consequence 
of the great capital that was required to be risked in an untried experi- 
ment. ‘hese English lines have for some years been in operation, between 
Great Britain and the United St: ites ; and one, that of Cunard’s, has been 
eminently successful. It was supposed, when they commenced running 
regularly, that they would affect the number of passengers in the noble New- 
York lines of packet ships; but the result has been, so far to promote inter- 
course as to increase the number of passengers for all; and, at each suc- 
ceeding season, the travel is apparently greater. These steamers have, 
however, connected the United States with Europe only through England, 
leaving, except through the Havre packet ships, only an indirect communi- 
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cation between the United States and her vast connections on the continent. 
Year by year, through the increase of immigration, the growing trade of 
Germany, ‘and the commercial dis sposition of the several European govern- 


ments, those interests are swelling in magnitude. In view of this state of 


things, certain sagacious gentlemen saw that the time had arrived when a 
direct communication to a leading German port was become necessary, 
The English steamers well supplied the travel and mail facilities between 
the United States and Great britain; but a large portion of that travel and 
mail was on European account. Hence a direct and regular line to Bre- 
men was become a want. In our enterprising country no want long exists 
without being supplied. The cost of the English boats was near ee 
and it was generally supposed that they could not be built for less. Hence, to 
establish a line would re quire some $2,000,000. After mature ly considerin g 
the subject, a gentleman of New-York, Mr. Edward Mills, estimated that a 
ship could be built and furnished complete at an expense of $250,000, or 
less than half the cost of the British boats. With indefatigable zeal he 
exerted himself in getting up a company, and procured a charter from the 
state of New-York, authorising a capital of $1,000,000, and a loan to the 
amount of the capital paid in. ‘The importance of the line for the organi- 
zation of foreign mail facilities, which had hitherto been totally neglected 
by the government, was then laid before the department ; and its sagacious 
head entered into a contract, authorized by Congress, for five years with the 
company, to carry the mail for $100,000 each boat per annum. Having pro- 
gressed so far, Mr. Mills was, by unremitting exertions, soon enabled to pro- 
cure subscriptions to the extent of $550,000, and the Washington was put 
under contract. The engagements with the government required that the 
ships should be so constructed as to be turned into war steamers in case of 
necessity. 

The hull of 2000 tons was contracted . be built by Messrs. Westervelt 
& M’Kay of New-York, and the engines, by Messrs. Stillman & Allen, of 
the Novelty Works. The specifications were all made by Mr. Mills,* and 
the work does credit to all engaged. When Mr. Mills firs t mi ide his esti- 
mate, that a sea-going steamer of 2000 tons, all “‘ a taunt oh!’’ furnished and 
victualed, could be placed “all clear’ outside New-York harbor for 
$250,600, he obtained but little credit for the accuracy of his estimates. 
The result has more than sustained them, and the facts are now acknow- 
ledged, that the noble line of boats will contend at half cost, with the Eng- 
lish lines. The vessel, as fitted, has accommodations for 140 first class pas- 
sengers, 44 second class, and 500 tons of freight in addition to the mail 
room. Her machinery is of the most admirable construction, and has many 
points of difference with those of Cunard’s line. The size of the cylinders 
is nearly the same, say 72 inches; but the length of the stroke is 10 feet in 
the Washington, against about 6 feet 7 inches in the English boat, and 
there is some variety of opinion in relation to the desirableness of so long a 
stroke. ‘The enormous weight of the shafts are supposed disadvantageous, 
while the motion is undoubtedly more steady in a greater length. The 
supports are of wrought iron, while those in the Cunard’s line are cast. 
The latter are, therefore, apparently much stouter, while possessed of less 
real strength. The greatest difference, and perhaps the most important, 1s 
in the boilers. The “ regulations” in England require that the pressure 


* The dimens the ship. government measure, 2°0"feet on deck, 39 feet beam, 30} feet 
depth of ! l te . equal to 2000 tons « enters, 
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should be no more than 5lbs. per square inch, and an engineer that should 
increase his “ weights’? would be punishable, while the Washington had 11 
Ibs. on her first trip, and may use 20 lbs. The question naturally arises, is 
the latter safe, if the restriction in the other is sound? The answer is, that 
the Washington is probably as safe at 20 Ibs., as the Cunard’s line at 5 

Ibs., and it arises from the construction of the boiler, as thus the latter 
have four boilers of 225 horse capacity each, and they are of a sguare form 
with a circular top. At a pressure of 5 Ibs., daelee of these boilers will 
‘pant” like those of a running horse. Tike Washington has two boilers 
of 1000 horse each, of a barrel shape, and lined internally with strong 
wrought iron cross braces, riveted through the sides of the boiler. Every 
few inches these braces cress with a rivet. The difference in strength is 
then that between a wooden box and well hooped barrel. With this 
construction a hydraulic test of 30 pounds to the square inch would pro- 
bably burst the former, while it would require 230 pounds to spring the 
latter. {t is always the case with the observer of English as compared 
with American machinery, that he remarks an apparent want of strength 
in the latter, ‘This arises mainly from the fact, that English machinery 
is overloaded with weight of material where it is not absolutely essen- 
tial tosecurity. In the American machines, the strength is applied pre- 
cisely at the point of strain and pressure. Hence it is, that the latter are 
more ee if that term may be applied to machines. In all description 
of machinery it fmaalibe 8 superior power to move one of English con- 


struction than of American, It is for this reason that the latter are un- 


justly accused of ‘sacrificing strength to speed.” It may be replied, 
that in England an injudicious expenditure of metal is made without 


gaining either in safety or utility. The superior speed and beauty of 
American ships has long since been acknowledged; and an enthusiastic 
sailor, although an English commander, exclaimed on seeing the Wash- 
ington, “ she is as beautiful a boat as ] ever saw on the water.’ There 
is but little doubt that the line will be a permanent one, and that the pro- 














thr h aplate from the outside of the timbers, and their pesition is such that every floor 
timber r es eight bolts, add every futtock four, besides the bolts in the centre kelson, 
wi j ‘ copper, ; 

There is »a bilge kelson of 15 inches square, placed in such a manner as to secure the 
heads of the first and the heels of the 1 urd futtocks, 

The frame is of white oak, excepting the apron, transoms, knight heads, fashion pieces and 
stare ich are of live k and locu 

It is ulded 20 inches at the side of the keel. 16 inches at the floor timber heads, and it is 
gradually dim hed thence to the t p where it is six Inches: and being placed 30 ches apart, 
‘ keel, | in average space between them of Lincieiss, Sten pe senting a mass of solid 
timber, copper and iron, The length of the timbers composing each frame in the amidships 
section of the ship, is floors about 22 feet; first futtocks 17 feet; second futtocks 12 feet; third 
futtocks 16 feet; top timbers 20 teet; half top timbers 16 feet She is framed in three lengths 
of timber, Her floor timbers s lteninches; lower futtocks 11 inches; upper futtocks 10 in, 

The ceiling of the ship is of southern pine, 8 inches thick in the bilges, and diminishes to 7, 
and 6 ab e that up to the upper deck, 

The bottom plank 4, 44.5 and 5} inches thick up to the bends, which are of 6 inches, all 
white oak, 

Of the spars.—The *measures 80 feet. diameter averaging inches. Foremast, 78 
feet. diamete rf «0d ches Vi st.76 feet, di neter21 inches, B US] ref, outwarte 24 feet, 
(full length 45 feet,) diameter 26 by 24 inches. Fore and main topmasts, 50 feet, 14} inches, 
Fore and marin yards, 68 feet, 17 inches, Fore and ain topsail ya ts. 5S feet, 14 inches. 
Fore and m Suan td inches. Viren gaff, 33 feet, (neck 5 feet.) 9 inches, 
Jibboom, 2 - 14 inches, These spars are of select wood, combining, 
with their 7 ‘tion, every vodern ieapeoy rvernent, 

The ship } inch evlinder. 10 feet stroke: wrought iron frames, shafis, 
crank ind w n coal bu cee e 12 the boilers and machinery. There 
are ayp 5 et long and 15 feet wide, weighing 86.000 pounds each, The 
bed p es c Wwe 10 YT unds ¢ ch. id every point liable to fire is li d with cast-iron 
plates, fitted to the shape of the ship’s bottom and sides, The cut off fixtures are of a new 
kind, and « ip e,as W proved on this trip, of be ng attended to at any part of the str ke, 
While the engine isin motion, All of the machinery is below deck, Only the smoke p pe and 


wheels indicate exter lly that she is asteamer, The wheels are 39 feet diameter and 7} dip, 
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fits will exceed the estimates.* The company do not propose to extend 
the subscription beyond $800,000, which will complete three ships, and 
the fourth will be built from the earnings of the three. ‘The Washington 
is also an instance of that remarkable despatch in ship building for which 
America a acquired a name in the last war. On the 7th October, 1846, the 
first timber of her frame was moulded; on the 15th of the following 
month, her frame was raised complete. She was launched Jan. 30, 1847, 
and on the Ist of June she sails for Southampton and Bremen under the 
command of Capt. Frederick Hewitt, long and favorably known as a 
Havre “ liner.’”’” The accommodations are such as combine all that ex- 
perience has suggested as conducive to convenience, comfort and luxury 
on board the famed packet ships of America. The Cunard line ship, 


Britannia, under Capt. Harrison, one of the aklest and most gentlemanly of 


British seamen, leaves Boston on the same day, and will therefore have 
an opportunity of trying the power of his boat against the first American 
steamer. The Britannia is not the fastest boat, and will be full of freight 
and passengers, while the Washington will, although carrying over one 
hundred passengers, have but little freight; she has, however, some four 
hundred tons kentledge put in by the board of directors, under the sup- 
position, which we think a mist taken one, that when the coal is diminishe d, 
the wheels would not have sufficient hold of the water. By contract w ith 
government, the Washington was not required to sail oa August; but 
to the surprise of many here and abroad, she is ready June Ist. We 
have thus digressed into the details of a line of steamers, because we 
regard it, in a national point of view, as an event fraught with vast con- 
sequences to the commercial prosperity of the United States, as well as 
to the political and industrial condition of the great people with whom 
we thus become more intimately connected. 














* ESTIMATED COST OF FOUR STEAMSHIPS. Oil for = ngines, at $200 each trip..-... 2,400 
. . ais : 7 env ) 900 
Steamer Washington, complete...... $235.000 BRePAaird...0. cc. cc ceccccccccscccoel v) ( 
2nd Steamer building, estimated at.. 100 $ 55 
Two, to be contracted for...........- 565,000 
ESTIMATE OF ONE YI! EARNINGS, FOR 1 
e1 , STEAME! O i Passage 
ES TE OF ONE YEAR'S EXPENSES, FOR 50 First class Passengers, at $100 nett... 25000 
STEAMER WASHINGTON, MAKING 12 TRIPs. 25 Second do at B50 - Q 
Insurance on $270,000, including policy, 300 Tons Freight .....----++++++++-++++ L000 
stamps, &c., at 54 per c - Me ee 14.950 Small parcels at $5..each.........----- 250 
. j she cme 
Coal for 15 days, per trip, 2 tons per Homeward Passage - 
‘ir "} v6 : £ Os ‘ 2 
hour, 720 tons—12 trips, | £640 tons, at 60 IE irst Class Passengers, at 125 0 tt... 375 0 
GS4§ per 1ON.. ce cccvecccsccccccace 38,350 - Second ao , . es n, — 
Pay Roll of Captain, Office Engine Fr'ght, 300 tons meas’mt goods, sp’cie, & 0 
ers, Firemen, and all han: 25,780 Per voyage, 20.000 
Derverint . & 74 > a Q 94° ° 
Provisions for 76 men, at 3: 9,945 Seis oestittatir Se aa 





Harbor dues and Pilotage, $400 pe rtrip 4.880 casinecaaeatiie 


Extending the estimate for four Steamers, the result will give—Earnings........ 
Expenses 





S —— . 

-urplus, £56,120 
ESTIMATE OF THE COMPANY’S OPERATIONS, INCLUDING THE CONTRACT WITH THE UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT FOR MAIL SERVICE, 





Earnings of four Steamers—Passengers and Freight..........-----+eeceseeeeeseeees $480,000 
Do. for Mail service...... icc dc bac sace SA salts Meaney ye hbeeek kegs \isnesuak 100,000 
otal } arning , Mails inclusive.............. Fc80,000 

Expenses of 4 Steamers......... cb eplasdetthne dnte de anne eehdees bekae ox $423,820 

Agents’ commissions on receipts and disbursements abroad, 2500,000 

b per cent 12,500 
Office expenses at New York—sal: aries, rent, advertising, &c 15,000 51,320 
"$428,680 

Sinking fund, 10 percent. on capital.............- Pecvcceseeseecesesccecs $107,500 
Contingent fund jor extraordinary repairs....... poedesuscccsseescccssccce 25,000 $132,500 
«$296,180 
Of which 5 per cent. payable to Mr. Mills, for sale of the Mail Contract.,......... sean 24/005 


Nett profit, $281,375 
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THE BATTLE OF THE OPERAS; 
WITH A MEMOIR OF JENNY LIND. 


[We have received, from a friendly contributor to the Democratic Review who has just re- 
turned from Europe, a “Mi moir of Jenny Lind,” whose lyric genius is the daily topic of Eu- 
Dy graphy comes fairly within the scope of our critical functions, but is 


ropean comment, 
should | pro bably have overlooked it, but for the general interest at- 


of so light a nature \ 
tached to its heroine, Wheteve r h as beeome—whether from intrinsic merit or accident, the 
world’s talk may not in the pride of our position be entirely disregarded; and we therefore 
cheerfully give insert 1 to the article of our contributor, which, we are sure, from the curious 


details accompanying his review of the * Memoir,” will not fail to enliven our readers.—Ep, | 





Tue grand Italian Opera of London, known under the name of ‘‘ Her 
Majesty’s Theatre,” and where the fair subject of our notice has, ere this, 
appeared, is, beyond doubt, one of the most splendid theatrical institutions 
of the world. As a prelude to our biographical intentions, we cannot 
do better than indulge in some remarks on the actual position and re- 
sources of “ Her Majesty's Theatre,” which are likely to interest, from 
their novelty, and which may possibly serve the friends of a similar en- 
terprise here, as they will contain the history of the last five years, with 
its steady developement, of one of the leading musical establishments of 
Europe. The Italian Opera of London has existed for m: iny years 
back ; but, like its early career in other countries, the results were, for a 
long time, chequered and uncertain ; sometimes profitab le, but for the most 
part unsatisfactory and disastrous, Perh: aps too often its direction has been 
confided to the inexperienced hands of theatrical amateurs, noblemen, or 
gentlemen of fortune, who have rather sought amusement from its agreeable 
distractions, than gain by its successful direction.* Its present manager, B. 
Lumley, Esq., isa person of superior ability, high character, and good posi- 
tion in society. His connection with the opera grew out of an accident 
quite curious enough to be related. But a few years since he was a leading 
solicitor in London, and on some occasion the late director, M. Laporte, re- 
quired the immediate services of a professional man, and ‘Mr. Lumley was 
called in. An acquaintance thus sudden, soon ripened into a close intimacy 
between the manager and his legal adviser, whose sound judgment and 
good habits of business were invaluable to the careless and irregular char- 
acter of the French impressario, 

Oeoubtless Mr. Lumley found his account in it, and his new practice afford- 
ed a zest and novelty, certainly not to be found in the dry details, laborious 
research, sud wrete he d life of drudge ry a London lawyer leads. Gradually, 
he was forced, by the dissipation of Laporte, into all the intricacies of the 
great lyric establishment whose important interests were so grossly neg- 
lected; and the grave, formal and reserved solicitor of Parliament-street not 
unfrequently found himself, on salary day, face to face with all that was fair, 
frail and fascinating in opera and ballet th: it, collected from all parts of Eu- 
rope, annually revolve, star-like, within the magic circle of ‘‘ Her Majes- 
ty’s Theatre.” This was the situation of things, when, suddenly, poor 
Laporte died. Mr. Lumley was travelling at the moment on the continent, 
when a letter reached him from the present Earl of Lonsdale, then Lord 


* From the days of Horace Walpole, and of the management of Lord Middlesex, to the directorship of 
the present Lord Aylesbury, and, we may add, of the lesseeship of Lord Lowther, [now Earl of Lonsdale,} 
the Italian Opera of Londoa has been a scene of irremediable confusion—the curse of chancellors, aud the 


delight of lawyers Neither a magnificent composer, hke Handel, nor a cunning intrigant, like Laporte, 


could sueceed in this dificult undertaking, The management of the Opera acquired a certain degree of 
brillancy under the control of Mr. Gould, am in of splendid fortune; but he died ruined and broken-heart- 
ed. It has been, as is well-known, for thirty years in chancery, an: in fact, till the present moment, it was 
the most ruinous and disastrous of speculations, and the worst conducted of theatrical establishments. 
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Lowther, who was the sole lessee of the theatre, stating the fact of the 
director’s unexpected death, and suggesting to Mr. Lumley the immediate 
assumption of the managerial robe of office. There was no time for hesi- 
tation ; and whether the charms of the position had already become indis- 
pensable, or the chances of gain promise -d more ric o than the slender re- 
turns, even of successful legal practice in England, it is hard to say ; but Mr, 
Lumley repaire -d instantly to London, and accepte ‘ the batum of command, 
This was in 1842. The first season began in April, and closed in August, 
and the result was anything but enc ouraging. Grisi, the she-Atlas of f the 
opera, fell ill; and Mario, the lion-tenor of the day, refused from caprice 
to sing. Other mishaps, as the non-return of Fanny Elssler from the Uni- 
ted States, occurred to mar the issue of his first year’s enterprise, and, as 
had happened a hundred times before, ‘“ Her Majesty’s Theatre” shut its 
doors with an uyly deficit in its exchequer. One anecdote alone may be 
related to show that Mr. Lumley began his difficult task hike a thorough man 
of business—and it is speci: lly worth notice, as it reveals the cause of his 
present troubles in the bold opposition organized against him, Mr. Lumley 
started on his theatrical career with the determination to conduct opera and 
ballet with the same cold, matter-of-fact spirit, that he would follow up a ease 
in chancery, no more solicitous for the morbid sensibilities of his artists in 
the one case, than for the anxious hopes and fears of his clients in the other, 
In looking over the contracts bequeathed him, he found one made with Mlle, 
Elssler in 1840, just previous to her American adventure, which bound the 
volatile Fanny to return and dance in London tbe following year, 1841; but 
which, in the intoxication of her transatlantic triumphs, she totally forgot 
todo. Instead of writing importuuate letters m es terms of entreaty 
and reproach, the lawyer-director sued out a judgment against the uncon- 
scious Fanny, who little dreamt that on stepping her pretty foot ashore in 


England, ‘woul 1 be instantly caught in the parchment trap of the law, 
and that instead of falling into the fond arms of her eager friends, she 
would be tightly grasped in the rough hands of the sheriff's officers. Acct- 


dent alone prevented this profanation of the brilliant danseuse’s dainty person, 
which would have made her the relentless enemy of the man-of-contracts 
for life. It was about this period, the end of 1842, that the writer made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Lumley. His fine person, conrteous manner, and su- 
perior intellect were quite irresistible, and a cordial mtimacy ensued, Over 
many a pleasant dinner in his beautiful apartments in the Hotel des Princes 
at Paris, the new director talked without reserve of his novei position, 
its annoyances, responsibilities, and possible losses. ‘Too proud, perhaps, 
to repent of the step he had taken, in leaving a distinguish d profession for 
the somewhat more equivocal one he had adopted, he spoke of his change 
of career something in the philosophical tone of the “ black Othello :” 


«No man can control his fate’— 


but he displayed, at the same time a settled resolution to make the most of it ; 
which has never faltered since under obstacles and reverses which would 
have utterly crushed a weaker man. Mr. Lumley was not slow to discern 
in me an enthusiastic lover of art, which at that time ran high, and a strong 
theatrical sympathy sprung up between us. He fancied my views in such 
matters were clever and practical, and my plans of combination greatly at- 
tracted him. He hinted frequently that ‘just such a person united with 
him would make his bold speculation sure.” Silent association was easy 


enough, and really the temptation was enticing. The Italian Opera of 


London may be regarded almost as an Estate of the Realm. In the social 
world its influence is paramount; a box at the opera gives position in s0- 
ciety, for the cost of it implies wealth and birth ; while the privilege of in- 
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viting persons of rank who have none, secures powerful friends. Noble- 
men of the best blood, ambassadors of the first class, seek eagerly the acquaint- 
ance of the director, and all are more pleased ata seat in his box than that of her 
Majesty’s ; for an intimacywith the former confers coveted privileges, as the 
entreé to the scenes, presentation to illustrious artists, &c., which royalty 
itself cannot command, This, and more, with a share in the manage ment 
and profits were alluring enough, but would have led to, what is called j 
Ireland, absenteeism, and which I was not dispose d to incur. 

It was in the course of these agreeable re-unions that his future operatic 
campaigns were discussed by Mr. Lumley, and it was fully agreed between 
us that an immense deal of money, contrary to all past experience, might 
be made out of “‘ Her Majesty’s T heatre,” conducted with proper spirit and 
close attention to business; the latter no difficult matter, in the face of 
Circean temptations, that none but a modern Ulysses could hope to resist. 
To accomplish this desirable end, it was farther concluded that sweeping 
measures of reform were necessary in this mammoth-administration—not 
merely in its personnel ; in its excessive salaries; in its lyrical and cho- 
rographic attractions ; but more than all, in its combination of these. It is 
the usage of London to unite in one theatre both opera and ballet, instead 
of erecting, as in Paris, different temples to these opposite divinities; and, 
in consequence, what was meant as an amusement, often became from the 
inordinate length of these London performances a tiresome exhibition, 
even when Grisi sang and Elssler danced. The theatrical J//rabeau at once 
declared war in round terms against these old standing abuses, and re- 
solved to reform them altogether. He determined to lay his sacrilegious 
hands on Rossini, and by some new Procrustean method of his own clip a 
three act opera into two, et hoc omne genus. In this way time might be 
won for the blandishments of the ballet; and, like a sharp observer as he 
s Mr. Lumley knew his market, and decided to cater accordingly. In no 
continental city may it be said, par parenthese, do the voluptuous attrac- 
tions of the ballet exert a tithe of their disturbing influence as in propriety- 
loving, church-established England: not even in naughty Varis itself do 
the nymphs of the “twinkling feet’ venture upon rondes-jambes of 
such daring altitudes, or pirouettes of such petticoat-flying aud: icity, as in 
the chief diocese of the tolerant Bishop of London, who fears, perhaps, 
that the “‘ ladies of the opposition” might by any inconsiderate act of clerical 
resistance on his part turn out “too much” for him. An American may 
be permitted to wonder at national peculiarities when he beholds English 
ladies of rank, mothers and daughters, sitting unmoved before displays that 
a Parisian coquette would seek refuge from behind her fan.* The indignant 
burst of Macbeth at apparitions far less real comes up to him, 

“Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer’s cloud, 
Without our speci: il wonder? It makes me strange 
Even to the disp sition that T owe, 
When now Lt hink you can behold such sights, 
And keep the natural raby of your cheeks.” 


Far be it from a transatlantic traveller to sit himself up in pompous imi- 
tation of the Trollope’s and Dickens's, as a grand national avenger of the 
stingless malice of that despicable class of itinerent scribes, ‘‘ who write to 


live,’ but he caiinot shut his eyes to the glaring fact that the whole aristo- 
cracy of England hasten in eager crowds to gaze on the grace and inde- 


cent agility of every Terpsichorean importation that ransacked Europe can 


* The dansenses of the French opera often declare, they take liberties with the English public 
that they dare not at Paris. What is applauded by the London rowes, would be hissed by the 
French claque. 
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furnish, and that, too, within a stone’s throw of Westminster Abdey, still 
closed from motives of morality to the statue of Lord Byron, who condemn- 
ed in sharper tones than those of the purists of the day, the compar: itively 
harmless but “ lascivious waltz.” 

To return. There were other customs, more ‘ honored in the breach than 
the observance,”’ whose fate was decree a by the revising policy of the new 
manager. U p to this time every subser: ber to the opera was allowed the 
precious privileg re of a pass into the charming mysteries “ behind the 
scenes.” How many took their “ stalls” for the season for an occasional 
glimpse of all the wonders that are reserved elsewhere for the initiated only ? 
This profanation Mr. Lumle ‘y denounce ‘d at once, and all the more, that the 
small stage of “‘ Her Majesty’s Theatre” hardly accommodates the immense 
army of artistes marshalled there, and which made the old abuse more insup- 
port: able. It may well be supposed that such a revolution as the English 
Danton contemplated was not likely to be accomplished without formidable 
opposition, and perhaps serious consequences to himself; but he, too, de- 
clared, de l’audace, toujours de laudace. The season of ’43 began under 
novel circumstances, for Mr. Lumley brought forward at once some of his 
best artistes in the term before Easter, which other less sagacious direc- 
tors had always abandoned to mediocrities, in the supposition that the fash- 
ionable world could not be drawn to the opera till after Easter. This 
delusion was dispelled at a blow, for all the world crowded me opera the 
moment there was any thing to be seen. Some mish: aps occ urred at the be- 
ginning, such as are inc idental to managerial life. Mademoiselle Elssier, 
who was to open the campaign left the luckless manager a second time in the 
lurch, but her place was supplied with the graceful Dumilatre. Again, 
Perot, the inimitable master of ballet, in dancing on the first night a pas de 
deux, snapped a muscle of his foot, which cracked like a pistol shot through 
the theatre, and taking up the wounded limb in his arm, the poor fellow 
hopped off the stage to groan over the double misfortune. The chief 
maitre de bal/et of the establishment was for the season hors de combat, 
but Mr. Lumley revealed at once that indomitable activity which in 
later events has been so signally and successfully displayed, and went on 
his way triumphant. The season beginning in March and ending in Au- 
gust, closed after a series of gratifying events, and amongst others was a 
visit in state by Her Majesty; and the pecuniary results, the least equivocal 


proof of good management, could h: ai have fallen much below £10,000, 
( 850,000.) 

The same good fortune attended the succeeding seasons of “44, °45,* and 
46, but at the end of last year, dark clouds began tog her over see hori- 
zon of Her Majesty's Theatre, which suddenly broke, 1 spread desolation 


and wreck over the path of the stricken and dismaye a: manager. = re- 
peated and persevering concessions to the exigencies of the Ballet deeply 
incensed the jealous sensibilities of the singers ; aa other grievances, arising 
from the coldness of bis manner and the severity of his discipline gradu- 
ally raised up against him a swelling tide of dislike on the part of his at- 
taches and employeés, which displayed itself at the end of ’46, as I have said 
in bold rebellion and shendonme nt. The whole of his operatic troupe, led 
on by Grisi, and the entire orchestra headed by their skillful conductor, 
Costa; and down even to the Chorus, supernumeraries and doorkeepers, in 
one united and determined mass, unfurled the banner of revolt, and marched 
indignantly out of the doors of Her Majesty’s Theatre never to return.— 
Measures were immediately taken by the furious faction to give complete- 
ness to their revenge, and th ey set to work on the ways and means requisite 


* In the autumn of 1845, Mr. Lumley, with the aid of several friends of rank, ventured on the 
purchase of the Opera-House of London, for £100,000, (#500,000.) 
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to organise an opposition that would forever prostrate the weakened fortunes 
of their former and detested Director. Once recovered from his stupor at 
so unlooked for an event, Mr. Lumley turned to regard his remaining re- 
sources, and doubtless stood appalled at the void which met his gaze. One 
object, however, loomed broadly out which by its breadth and solidity must 
have greatly cheered him, for it was in itself a pillar upon which a new, if 

not a better operatic edifice, might be easily reared—it was the solitary 
person of the mighty Lablae he; great in voice, great in bulk, and ‘ great in 
mouths of wisest censure ;’’ clinging faithfully and alone ™ his shattered 
fortunes ; and deep, indeed, must have been the sense of obligation awakened 
in the director's heart at this single instance of devotion. “With a courage 
equal to the emergency Mr. Lumley started up to repair hislosses. He 
flew over to France, rattled into every town of Italy, and having rapidly 
made up every minor acquisition in the way of chorus and orchestra, he 

ushed on to collect, atno matter what sacrifice, a galaxy of talent by which 
he could hope to make head against the unheard-of combination gathering 
against him. It was at this moment he raised his eager eyes to one bright 
mark-—a shining star of surpassing lustre in the the atrical firmame ‘nt—the 
possession of which alone would save him from defeat, if it did not give 
him a complete triumph over the operatic legion which had pitched its hos- 
tile camp in Covent Garden. Away went the enterprising Director to Ger- 
many, and threw himself, purse and all, at the feet of the rising divinity of 
song—the famous Jenny Lind. This ler igthy prelude has brought me to 
my more special task; and there is no doubt that every reader would be far 
better satisfied with copious extracts from the memoir itself than the most 
elaborate flourishes of the literary truncheon of a professed reviewer, to 
which we make no pretension. Let it speak, then, for itself: 


“ Of all the female vocalists that ever trod the lyrical stage, Jenny Lind may, 
more than any other, be entitled European. Such is the eagerness to be hold—such 
is the contention for her possession, that every journal of Europe has been filled 
with her name for six months past; and yet, singular to relate—for the f fact is, 
perhaps, beyond all precedent—not one of the myriad critics that have mooted the 
subject have uttered a syllable in disparagement, much less of sarcasm, as regards 
the estimate held of her surpassing talents. She appears to hold the supremacy 
of song by a totally different tenure from that of any other prima donna. * * * * 

“Jenny Lind possesses friends of all ages, and the most exalted in rank are 
amongst her most devoted admirers. In Jenny Lind is typified the great improve- 
ment of the morale of the stage. There was a time when actors and actresses, in 
the eye of the law, were mere vagrants—Moliére himself was refused the rites of 
sepulture, and all that even the most absolute of monarchs could procure for him 
was a burial by stealth in the middle of the night. Prime donne were but a short 
period since characterised by eccentricity of habits and violence of tempers. Since 
the lyrical stage has demanded a rare combination of various talents—since true 
genius, possessing them, has found so readily its place and its reward on the operatic 
boards, the moral improvement of its interpreters has been constant. The pro- 
fession may now boast of some few actors and actresses who, amidst temptations 
difficult to be withstood, may be deemed worthy models of conduct in domestic 
life, who preserve even there their dramatic superiority—they are the kings and 
queens by right of nature in private, as they are by costume on the boards of the 
theatre. 

* * * * * * * * ‘ 

* When we first beheld Jenny Lind we were unconscious of her presence, She 
was seated in the angle of a projecting window, working at a tambour frame, and 
totally absorbed in her task. Her pale flaxen hair, her light greyish blue eyes, 
and placid features, cua to point out some humble needlewoman. |mpatient 
with waiting, we asked when Madlle. Lind would be visible. The needlewoman 
rose, and in the arch, although naive smile that lighted up her countenance—in the 
deep thought that beamed in her eyes, her identity was proclaimed ere she uttered 
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the name that announced it. In the conversation that followed we discovered at 
once the very romance of nature ; for even when the features are concealed, her 
genius is proclaimed distinctly, powerfully. 

“In Norma, when ‘ Adalgisa’ imparts to her the name of the seducer who has 
won her affections, she buries her face in her hands; and through them may be 
seen the internal struggle—the red blood mantles on her brow—her bosom heaves 
witli the throes of the suppressed anguish—her fingers are spasmodically pressed 
to her countenance, and when she reveals it, it has assumed the pallor of death 
through the terrible recoil. In Norma, as in all her impersonations, is seen the 
real supremacy of woman, which consists in the delicacy of its expression, in the 
fragility of the form in which the spirit has its dwelling. 

** That such intense curiosity should attend every detail regarding an artist of so 
exalted a nature, is not extraordinary. Lyrical entertainments now possess the 
highest attractions throughout Europe. ‘There is no city of any considerable 
area, i any part of the world, which does not possess an opera, even where it 
lacks all other places of recreation. Can we be, therefore, astonished that such 
curiosity should exist relative to prima donnas—women combining dramatic genius, 
with the finest natural vocal powers, and recondite musical science three pro- 
perties, even when separate, so valuable and so rare. Jenny Lind possesses not 
only these claims to admiration, but others, which will be more amply developed 
in the history of her artistic life, which we will now take up in a more order 
mode of narration. 

* This most truly original artist was born in 1821, the 6th of October, at Stock- 
holm, where her parents kepta school. Ther? seems to have been nothing in the 
daily occurrences of her infancy to give an impulse to that love of music which 
was develoved in her at a won lerfully early age. When she was yet only three 
years old song was her ruling passion—every melody that struck her ear was re- 
tained with an accuracy which caused general admiration; no work was done 
Without accompanying it with her clear voice, and no pain, during frequent illness, 
prevented her from finding consolation in song. ‘Thus Jenny reached her ninth 
year, precious in mind and feelings, but by no means in bodily strength or beauty, 
when it happened that Mrs. Lundberg, an actress, heard the child sing; and, 
struck with her pure voice and correct enunciation, strove to open the eyes of her 
parents to the treasure they possessed, and urged them to devote their child to the 
stage. Jenny's mother, feeling those prejudices against theatres common among 
the middle classes. was at first horrified by the idea; but Mrs. Lundberg ultimate ly 
conquered them, and the parents at last consented to leave the decision of the 
matter to their child. The quiet and retiring girl at once declared herself de- 
termined to devote herself to the stage. Jenny was conveyed by Mrs. Lun lberg 


nm 


to Croelius, a music master. well known in Stockholm. he old man soon be- 


came enthusiastic on the abilities of his new pupil; he introduced her to Count 
Piicke, the manager of the Court Theatre, requested him to hear her, and to take 
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her under his protection. The Count, measuring the gentle, pale little creature 


with astonished eyes, angrily asked Croclius what he meant to do with sucha 
child, for she surely had nothing to fit her for the stage. Croelius, nothing daunted, 
insisted upon the Count hearing her, adding if he should then not deem her worthy 
of his favor, that be (Croelius) himself would undertake her education on his own 
account, for that he considered it a sin not to reach forth his hand to talent, where 
it was so manifestly reveal g itself ; and so the Count consented at last to listen. 
*Already her voice possessed that heart-searching quality by which the now ac- 
complished artis! exercises so irresistible a spell ; Count Piicke was overcome ; 
or scarcely had he heard the infant singer when he generously decided that she 
should participate in all the advantages of the Ecole, or musical school attached to 
the Theatre Royal of Stockholm. Shortly after, Jenny appeared in children’s 
parts, and excited an enthusiasm similar to that with which Leontine Fay, in her 
early career. moved all Paris. Vaudevilles were written for the clever little girl, 


and by her quaint humor, and the lively originality of her performances, she soon 
became a perfect prodigy. In the following year old Croelius confided his protegée 
toa younger teacher, Herr Berg, a profound musician, who conducted her tn- 
struction with an equal zeal, and to whom she is indebted for that solid musical 
science which forms so sure a basis to her lofty dramatic delineations. 


* Pursuing her studies unremittingly, borne on by the impetus of applause—ever 
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welcome, from the shrinking modesty of her demeanour, to the most brilliant circles 
of society, Jenny Lind attained her twelfth year, and here the rosy morning dream 
of her life became suddenly obscured. Jenny Lind had, grown out of her famed 
children parts, and her youthful form was unfit for higher tasks ; her charming 
high notes had vanished ; her voice became soundless, and vainly did her worthy 
master essay to re-awaken the silver tones of his favourite scholar. The hope of 
forming her for the Grand Opera was banished. Jenny had appeared but rarely 
in the parts of soubrettes in dramas, and as is usual with precocious prodigies, the 
former impression was soon obliterated. 

“The child, whose greatest delight was mnsic, bore her fate with resignation.s 
Her musical studies, were, however, pursued with the same assiduity as hitherto. 
Weber’s Agathe, in Der Freischutz, was the ideal of her lyrical ambition. Four 
years had now elapsed since she had ventured on any new attempt in public. . It 
happe sped, however, that in a concert, in which the fourth act of Meyerbeer’s 
Robert le Diable was to be performed, a singer for Alice, who has a short solo in 
this act, was wanting. None could be found for ‘the insignificant solo,’ and Herr 
Berg, remembering his poor pupil, thought that so slight an attempt might be 
ventured upon. Jenny Lind received her solo with mingle d joy and sadness, and 
commenced her task with a palpitating heart. But, as though by a miracle, on the 
evening of performance the long-missing voice re-appeared ; the surprised public 
recognised at once the notes of their former favourite, and the most tumultuous 
and frenetic applause followed. It is impossible to describe the delight, not un- 
mixed with terror, of the young girl, when Herr Berg, overjoyed, informed her 
that now she must, without del lay, sing the entire part of Agathe. The goal was 
reached at last; in this character Jenny Lind made her debi in the theatre of 
Stockholm, and with this, her first step, the maiden of sixteen summers placed 
herself for ever on the pinnacles which she was henceforth to occupy without a 
rival. 

“She had at this period never acted a tragic part, and had never received in- 
structions for that purpose ; at the rehearsals she appeared as though immovable 
—the actors trembled for the result. It came, and genius asserted its power and 
supremacy. Jenny Lind, by her fire, carried the lagging orchestra, which had 
taken the allegro too slow, toa quicker tempo, and the public, by her acting and 
singing, to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. Jenny Lind was at once engaged as 
prima donna. Yet, while singing opera after opera—and the public would listen 
to no other vocalist—Je sony Lind and her master were struggling hard to conquer 
the inflexibility of her voice. Who, while listening enraptured to her now pearly 
aeribere, would believe that at that period, she could scarcely, with the greatest 
exertions, achieve the slightest cadence? Her notes, though pure and full, were 
without elasticity, and failed altogether in the power of the crescendo ; she was not 
to be intimidated, but exercised her voice with the patience of the sculptor shaping 
his marble. Whilst thus persevering in such arduous practice, she interpreted, 
during eighteen months, * Euryanthe,’ ‘ Alice,’ the ‘ Vestal,’ parts requiring ex- 
ertions which were most violent for her youth. Still, the applause with which she 
was rewarded made but a deeper impression on her mind that she was not yet 
worthy of it; that her master had done for her everything in his power, but that 
the study of great examples and the finishing hand were required to conduct her to 
that elevation in art which she had ambitioned. Garcia was known to be the first 
vocal teacher in Europe ; the wish of visiting him in Paris ripened to resolution. 
But how to accomplish it? Where were the means upon which to exist while 
giving up her engagement and passing one or two years in Paris? She had been 
accustomed to live in the first circles of society, beloved and honored by all who 
knew her; with the true pride of genius she shrunk from seeking assistance, and 
was resolved to trust to her own strength alone. During the vacation of the 
theatre she travelled with her father through the whole of Sweden and Norway, 
giving concerts at every town, everywhere creating a sensation ; and she returned 
to Stockholm with abundant means to carry out her resolution. Declaring her 
intention to the directors of the theatre, and vindicating her act by unanswerable 
reasons, the courageous maiden obtained the wished-for leave of absence. Her 
parents attempted not to dissuade her—they knew their child ; firm, decided, silent 
and earnest, she followed up her resolution steadfastly. Her parents knew her 
purity of mind, the futility of temptation ; and so they left her to her fate. Occu- 
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pied in their avocation, they could not afford to accompany her during this long 
absence ; and so the girl of eighteen, alone, protected only by her firmness, her 
innocence, and her sacred love for art, journeyed to that capital which had already 
produced so much greatness, and destroyed so much of the noble and virtuous. 

“Arrived in Paris, her first visit was to Garcia, to whom she had been provided 
with introductory letters. It was with the most intense anxiety that she crossed 
his threshold. She stood now before the master on whose decision she had built 
her whole futurity. Garcia received her kindly ; she sang—he listened to her 
without sigos of approbation or disapprobation; and when she had concluded, he 
said calmly, ‘ My dear child, you have no voice.’ A dreadful word for Jeony.— 
‘Or,’ added he, correcting himself, ‘ you have had a voice and are just going to 
lose it. Probably you have been singing too much or too early, for your organ is 
worn and rugged ; [| cannot give you any instruction at present. Do not singa note 
for three months, and then give me another call.’ Such was the comfortless 
answer of the man upon whom rested all her hopes. 

“ Three months were spent by Jenny Lind in profound solitude ; in that entire 
loneliness one only learns to feel rightly in such large capitals. ‘1 was living on 
my tears and the agony of the mal de pays,’ she said once, speaking of her Pari- 
sian residence. Nevertheless, nothing could induce her to return without procur- 
ing from Garcia another trial. After the lapse of the stipulated time Garcia found 
that her voice had improved, and that her instructions might commence. At this 
time Garcia was teaching a countrywoman of Lind’s Madlle. Nissen, who pos- 
sessed a very powerful, full-toned voice, but no mental abilities. Jenny Lind 
confesses that it often brought her to despair to hear Garcia hold up that lady to her 
as an example, whilst she felt that she understood more, and was pursuing loftier 
aims, than would ever be attained by her fellow student. Garcia was wont to say, 
‘If Jenny Lind had the voice of Nissen, or the latter Jenny's intelligence, one of 
them would become the greatest singer in Europe.’ Although Jenny used to com- 
pose the cadenzi and fiorituri to the airs she was studying, and Garcia so much 
approved of them as to copy them, he could never believe that she would ever rise 
above mediocrity ; and she often observes that, next to herself, nobody would be 
more astonished about her successes than her old inaster, Garcia. In the follow- 
ing year a Swedish composer was sent to Paris, in order to summon her home, 
she being painfully missed, both by the public and management at Stockholm. 
Through this gentleman she became acquainted with the celebrated Meyerbeer, 
and his well-practised eye soon recognised the pearl under the modest and unpre- 
tending shell. His single doubt was, whether the peculiar charm of the flute-like 
purity of her delicate voice would sufficiently tell in a large space. He therefore 
arranged a rehearsal with full orchestra in the salon of the Grand Opera, and 
Jenny Lind sang the three great scenes from Robert le Diable, Norma and the 
Freischutz, with such effect, that Meyerbeer made her at once offers for Berlin. 
Her love of home, however, and the word she had pledged, drew her back to 
Stockholm. Received with enthusiasm in her native town, the young girl gave 
proofs of her successful studies during her absence; she proved an excellent ac- 
tress, a perfect mistress of delivery, and the possession of an organ which seemed 
when most exerted more pure and beautiful. As she had formerly been the favor- 
ite at Stockholm, she was now its pride—all participated in her triumphs. The 
subsequent spring brought Meyerbeer’s invitation to assist at the opening of the 
Opera. It was with grief Jenny thought of again leaving her native piace, but 
she was urged to obey the call of the great master. As deep as her loss was felt 
in Stockholm, it was, nevertheless, generally acknowledged that Jenny Lind had 
to attain a European reputation, and that it would be cruel to interrupt her in her 
glorious career. The invitation was accepted. In Angust, 1844, she went to 
Dresden, where Meyerbeer was then writing an opera, in order to arrive at a 
better understanding with the master, and to acquire the German language. At 
the request of the management at Stockholm she returned, however, after a month's 
absence, once more to Sweden, to assist at the coronation of the King. It being 
now decided at Stockholm that Jenny Lind was to pass the winter in Berlin, they 
began to fear her entire loss, and a number of the most wealthy bankers proposed 
to the young artiste to deposit annually a certain sum for ten years, so that at the 
expiration of that time she would be in possession of a considerable fortune, if 
she would consent to bind herself not to leave Stockholm. 
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“ Jenny Lind was touched tothe heart by this generous proof of the deep inter- 
est of her countrymen; but she had given her word, which was sacred. The 
evening of Jenny's leave-taking was one of universal sorrow ; the public wept more 
than they applauded ; it was as though a beloved child was departing. The streets 
were crowded by thousands on the day of her departure. 

“ She knew then scarce ly twenty words of the German language ; but after two 
months’ application, all admired the correctness of her pronunciation : such is her 
quickness of comprehension and facility of retention. 

“Jenny Lind remained four months in Berlin, during which time the enthu- 
siasm of the public was hourly increasing. Through all the districts of Germany, 
and far beyond its boundaries, her fame was extending, and soon the managers of 
London and Paris were outbidding each other to win the northern songstress : but 
she was obliged to return to Sweden by her previous engagement. She appeared 
at Berlin in Norma, Somnambula, Camp of Silesia, and Fille du Regiment. 
The night of her leave-taking was distinguished by marks of approbation, such as, 
perhaps, had never been shown to an artist on that stage. It was not that loud 
burst of tumultuous applause so frequently offered to musical talent; no, a deep 
silence evinced the intense interest. Scarcely had the curtain concealed her from 
the eyes of the excited public, than one rush was made upon the stage, to bring 
her forward amidst the most enthusiastic cheers. 

“Previously to her return to Stockholm, she visited most of the other principal 
towns of northern Germany, gathering everywhere the same laurels. In Ham- 
burgh, a silver laurel wreath was presented to her on her departure. Her entire 
journey was a constant triumph. 

* During the following summer she was called to the festivals on the Rhine, 
which the King of Prussia was preparing for the sovereign of Great Britain. On 
this occasion she appeare sd in Frankfort and C ologne. The Countess Rossi (Hen- 
rietta Sontag), pronounced her the first singer of her time. 

“From November, 1845, tillthe end of March, 1846, she fulfilled her engage- 
ments for five months atthe Theatre Royal of Berlin; she then proceeded to 
Vienna, where she made her debut as Norma, on the 22nd of April, in the Theatre 
An Der Wien, before that public to whom in Germany belongs the final adjudica- 
tion in matters musical. She appeared and conquered ! 

‘‘ Fler appearance took place in the presence of a crowded house, containing, 
probably, the whole musical public of Vienna, as well asthe Imperial Court. The 
reports which had preceded her, the exaggerations of the so-called * Lind-enthu- 
siasts,”’ the unprecedentedly high prices of admission, had raised to such a degree 
the anticipations of the public, that Jenny Lind expressed her doubts of success, 
and declared that, but for having given her word, she would not consent to appear. 
With visible nervousness—with the elevation and dignity of a priestess, but yet 
with an expression of humbleness—she ascended the Druid tree, and under a 
silence so hushed that we almost fancied we heard the many thousand hearts 
beating in anxiety while the public was awaiting the first sounds of her voice; but 
scarcely had they resounded, scarcely had the genius of her heart become alive 
within her, than the whole house burst into one cheer decisive of her fate in 
Vienna. 

“ And with this, her crowning success in the capita! of musical Germany, we 
may fitly end this slight outline of a life affluent of artistic ovations. Her subse- 
quent triumphs, which could add nothing further to her fame, have become matter 
of general note. 

* Jeuny Lind appears in private life as one of those simple, unpretending persons, 
whose greatest beauty consists in their mental elevation. On the stage she is sur- 
rounded with a higher grace; she appears there as the ideal of a grand artistic 
thought. Her blue eyes are resplendent with a beauty which we do not recognise 
in the simple girl in her domesticity. But there she is not wanting in attractive 
grace. She has the fair hair and blue eyes of the daughters of her native land ; 
her figure is somewhat above the middle size. 

‘Her private character is not less beautiful and satisfactory than her artist life. 
Yet it is hardly necessary to dwell on this; her greatness in art and the suscepti- 
bility of her mind for all that is beautiful, noble, or good, are identical. For what 
ob her to that height where art ceases, and becomes ideal nature, is the pu- 


rity of her deep feelings, and her refined intellectuality These are the secrets 
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of the wonderful effect of her truthfulness in acting ; a striking example of which 
is related of a singer in the south of Germany, who, while performing ‘ Elyino’ 
to her ‘Amina,’ doc! ared that he could not act with her, as he could not approach 
her with the wrath his part required, much less spurn her from him—the truth. 
fulness of her delineation, the represented agony, having such an effect upon him 
as to draw forth involuntary tears. 

** Jenny Lind’s character is of the genuine Scandinavian cast—taciturn, earnest, 
meditative, firm, persevering, faithful, and withal, modest and retiring. 

* Jenny Lind, as an actress, is quite a new phenomenon. She ts entirely ori- 
ginal; following her own ideal conceptions, she rises to regions whe nee, like 
Schiller’s maid, she descends to refresh the heart and soul of her auditors with 
gifts beautiful and wondrous. 

* Her individuality entirely disappears in her dramatic assumptions; her whoh 
soul is melted into and vitalises the creations of the poet, while the highest art 
stamps perfection on her impersonations. 

“And yet at the commencement of an opera she suffers froma nervousness, 
which she only masters in the course of performance. ‘This seems to exhibit 
truly artistic nature. She has first to give up her whole mind to the character; 
and how terrible the task thus to bring the deep feelings of her own mind before 
the public. Hence, ere the performance commences, a shudder passes through 
her frame; she steps tremblingly from the wings, ond it is only after besten timidly 
sung her first notes, the all- enlivening spirit is e tals od. 

“In conclusion, we may add the following passages of Dr. Felix Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy, selected from a letter to Professor Fischhof, in Vienna, which contain 
an excellent characterisation of our subject. ‘I have not in my life met withsuch 
a noble, genuine, true artist as Jenny Lind; I have nowhere found natural capa- 
city, study, and deep sensibility so perfectly united; and although here or there 
one of these qualities may have appeared much more prominent, | believe the 
combination of all these to such adegree has yet never occurred.’ And in another 
letter to Dr. A. J. Becher, of Vienna, the same master writes :—‘ She is the best 
artiste with whom I have become acquainted in my life—the most genuine and no- 
ble. She is rather shy and retiring ; but when you will have heard from her either 
a small song or an air, you will know more about her than I can tell you.’ 

‘Continue, then, thou beautiful polar star of the lyrical drama to gladden the 
heart of man with thy divine gifts of song; and mayest thy intentioa of departing 
from the stage, give way before the deep interest which strews thy path.” 


her 


There are few artistes who, in so brief a period, have a d so wide a 
celebrity as Jenny Lind; but upto this moment it is rather notoriety than 
a settled re put ition which German enthusiasm has bestowed on her. The 
formidable ordeal of appearing before the great tribunals of Paris and Lon- 
don is yet to be gone through, and on the result will depend her future rank 
in the artistic world. 

Mr. Lumley made a lucky hit when he succeeded in en gaging Jenny 
Lind, for the public curiosity had grown to the highest pitch of excitement 
tosee her. To obtain his object he defied all obstacles, and encountered 
reckless outlay. He bound himself to pay the profits of previous engage- 
ments in Germany and London,* to the reported amount of several thou- 
sand, and he agreed to give the lovely singer £5000, or $25,000 for three 


months performances, and pay all the expenses of her residence in L ndon. 


This is a serious venture, but Mr. Lumley has, it is said, any amount of 


capital to support his risks; and it is a vital point, doubtless, to resist if not 
conquer the opposition he has to contend with. Our transatlantic d?//et- 
tanti will have to struggle a couple of wecks longer with their “stern impa- 
tience” to hear of Jenny’s reception at London. Meanwhile, it may serve 
to soothe them to relate the impressions made on the writer by the syren 
Jenny at her last rehearsal, on the 3d of May last, the day before her debut, 


* Jenny Lind was enticed into a formal engagemont with the manager of Drury Lane Thea- 
tre, who made a good speculation of it, by receiving as alforfeit from Mr. Lumley 4 $10,000.) 
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and of our last dates from London. It was a privilege, indeed, for all London 
was crazy to hear her, and I followed the fashion, of course. The first noble- 
man in the land would have paid hundreds to get one peep only ofa rehearsal, 
but Mr. Lumley was inexorable. My departure excepted me. Overwhelmed 
with engagements I set half an hour aside of my last day in London to see 
one act of the opera, Meyerbeer’s Robert le diable, rehearsed, and I 
repaired to the house at 1 o’clock. I was amused at * OPP sition of a 
legion of doorkeepers to the prohibited ground, and my “ authority” was 
called for oftener even than rail-road tickets on the as bey line. J was 
shown into a box, where ] sat in darkness. ‘The vast surface of the inte- 
rior of the opera—I mean the six tiers of boxes—was hung over with can- 
yass cloth, and through a small aperture of whichI locked out. A brilliant 
string of gas lights ran over the heads of the orchestra, throwing its strong 
glare on their music books and lighting up the stage. At the moment I 


took my place, the third act was on. Mademoiselle Rosati, a charming 
dancer, was rehearsing her part of the resuscitated nun, an d executed de- 
lightfully. At any other t me it would have been very diverting ; but I had 


only half an hour—not a minute to lose. At last the curtain fell, but horror! 
a quarter of an hour’s repose was announced by the leader. 1 paced up and 
down the dark corridor till I nearly broke my head against all the corners. 
The bell rung, and the 4th act began with achorus. I shall never fo rgive 
Mr. Balfe, the leader, for making them re peat it the fourth time entire. This 
act lasted over an hour, and Jenny Lind never appeared in it. 1 waxed 
wroth at this outrageous delay, as ifany bedy could help it—elappe d on my hat 
with a—‘‘ hang Jenny Lind,’ and I groped my way out. Bat the idea of going 
to America to be tormented to death by peo ple wondering why | didn’t 
stay a day longer, which would have cost me two weeks by steamer-regula- 
tions, drove me back again, and the fifth act began. T he tenor, Frase ini, 
opened. He sang sweetly. The cathedral organ chimed in with the chorus. 
The music began to play its o . 1 tricks with me, and tears stood in my eyes. 
The wonderful Jasso, Staudigl, who enacted Robert /e Diable, came on, and 
rivalled in richness and seldiails the deep-tened echoes of the organ. 
Deeply excited, I stretched forward for glice who at last advanced. 
The light was too dim to distinguish features, but the well-shaped person of 
a young and finely-made woman occupied the middle of the stage. She 
was, as usual at rehearsal, in ordinary dve ss, and I could see wore a rich 
shawl, and a white ’kerchief in her hand. Could this be Jenny Lind? 
In a few minutes she joined in the trio, and with a thrill I felt yes, this was 
the enchantress. ‘The voice rose clear, steady and strong, fu iI in volume, 
immense in compass, and under perfect control. Its reverberations filled 
every corner of the theatre, and rang brightly out from the dome above. 
But what was there so peculiar in it, so unlike anything I ever heard before? 
I listened, till my ears ached with straining. 

It is clear as a be Il, I said unconsciously, completely puzzled ; when lo! 
it struck me there was another resemblance—it was mefa//ic in its sound, 
also like that of a bell ; with the softness of the flute, it had the brassy echo 
of metal. Its effect on me through the whole act was strange and irresisti- 
ble, but I shall not dwell on it now. Jenny Lind merely rehearsed her sing- 
ing without pretending to act. She remained perfectly unmoved, and I 
was bitterly regretting that I should lose all chance of judging her om matic 


powers, when inthe closing scene Robert seizes his intended vi 1 Herold 
by the arm and uses all his diabolic fascination to win him away. Stat ila 
and played with such inimitable skill as to extort a drare from the orchestra. 


This no doubt inspired Jenny. She caught her lover by the other arm with 


an air of desperate earnestness, and I saw at once she was roused. She gave 
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way to her feelings, and in her fierce struggle to save her betrothed from the 
infernal arts of his tempter, she displayed in her splendid actiug that con- 
summate excellence which nothing but heaven-born genius may aspire to, 
I shall never forget her when dragging her lover up the st: ue, the fiend stil] 
clinging to his coveted prey; her acting was so natural, intense, and affect. 
ing, and her voice, in its fitful bursts of anguish, gave such electric effect 
to the agony of the struggle, that I rose unconsciously to my feet, and joined 
almost frantically in the ‘enthusiastic applause of every soul present. I left 
the Opera-house immediately, and London that night, but all the waves of the 
broad Atlantic have not washed from my memory the impressions of that hour, 
The next steamer will bring the result. Can any one doubt it? Could 
Jenny Lind fail? In all prob: ibility, however, she did on the first night, 
for such, I understand, was her extre me terror at the tremendous excite. 
ment pervading all London from the palace to the gin-shop, that she said 
she was sure that her voice would utterly abandon her the moment came 
before the house ; and I heard the celebrated Lablache remark that, in attemp- 
ing to sing for the first time before him, such was her keen appre ‘he snsion of 
his judgment that she began no less than five times before she could sum- 
mon resolution to go on. 

But though she may fail on the first, the second, and the third trial, yet 
on the night that she sings and plays—as she only of all artistes living can 
do—will never be forgotten by those, oh fortunati — who may be there 
to witness. That she will redeem the fortunes of Mr. Lumley is equally 
certain ; but it is not the less true that, without * *r, he could not be over- 
come. He is one of those rare men whom no chanes < san destroy whilst the 
power is left to exercise his faculties. His abilities are of the first order ; 

a clear and comprehensive judg sment, undisturbed by passion and unwarp- 
ed by prejudice; an inflexible will ; unflagging perseverance ; and an indus- 
try that mocks at labor. How c can such a man in any walk of life fail to 
reach his goal, and to grasp his object, be it high or low, great or small? 

It is a da ingerous thing to prophesy, but we fear not to predict that, if Mr. 
Lumley lives two years longer the public will behold the great lyrical alli- 
ance, built up against him “with so much zeal and cost and effort—and 
boasting even of the smiles of royalty,* but which is divided in interest— 
unaided by sy: npathy or prestige ; shove all, without any controlling direc- 
tion.—Yes, we repeat, the public, in less time perhaps, will behold this 
operatic conspiracy utterly broken up and scattered ; whilst Her Majesty's 
Theatre, “ unhurt amid the wreck of operas and the crush of fortunes,” will 
survive, with its treasury it may be seriously impaired, but yet strong 
enough to command, as ever, the theatrical attrac tions of the world, and Ca- 

sable of executing its great lyric mission—that of affording to the benefit 
and delight of every class of society the best interpretation of those mighty 
inspirations which the master-minds of H irmony have | reque athed to a grate- 
ful posterity. Our vaticination is not the effusion of prejudice or interest ; 
nor do we seek to provoke disaster by sinister report—ad calamitatem quili- 
bet rumor valet ; but as it is evident that two great musical establishments, 
on the extraordinary scale of splendor and expense,? like those now strug- 
gling in London cannot both succeed, we are not likely to be far wrong in 
foretelling the downfall of that one where the seeds of dissolution are ripen- 


ing with every hour. 


‘tly inclines to the opposition, and has 


* It is ramored that Majesty itself, through pique, secre 
» institution which bears & 


ingeniously given a back-thrust or so to the penitent director of the 
royal name. 


t The outlays of Her Majesty’s Theatre, it is estimated, exceeds £1000 ($5000) per night. 
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CURSORY REMARES.* 


Tne year which has just elapsed has been remarkable for the production, 
in the least me taphysic: il nation in the world, of two works of good ability 
on the history of metaphysical philosophy. Ana ge and a race alien to the 
prosecution of these subtle speculations, is still not averse to see the marble 
monuments which briefly record their career, set up with due ceremonial in 
the literary Pantheon: nay, it even stands by the fresh sod, and listens with 
decent gravity for a few moments to their well pronounced eulogium. 

Mr. Lewes, however, in his Biographical History of Philosophy, al- 
though he informs the reader throughout that he is aware of the recent de- 
cease of philosophy, and is himself occupied in burying her, yet manifests 
such excellent spirits on the occasion, that it is plain he is merely the under- 
taker in the house of mourning, and has neither the manly sorrow of the 
friend, nor the more poignant griefof the kinsman. He does, indeed, profess 
a great interest in one of the legitimate children of the dece ased, viz: Posi- 
tive Science ; but it is probable that he has an “ eye to business 1” in this case 
also, and surmises and expects that the daughter herself “ will not last for- 
ever ;’’ on which account he is mainly inte rested in ke ‘eping up his connec- 
tions with her. Otherwise, he would willingly allow her name and lineage 
to be blotted from the earth. 

Mr. Morell is a writer of a very different temper, who still believes, or 
fancies that he believes, in the existence and living presence of philosophy. 
We cannot, however, but think that he too has been engaged in rendering 
last offices, but in this case to an aged and venerated parent. While Lewes 
stands with pick and shovel at the bottom of the grave, snuffing nothing but 
mortality, intoxicate with earthiness, his fellow-author, on the other hand, is 
chief mourner in the sad procession, and exhibits a grief too deep for tears, 
which ever and anon purifies him into a sublime confidence in the immor- 
tality of his beloved object. And immortal, philosophy surely must be, in 
all the truth that it has ever found, in all its compatibility with the spirit of 
human good; yea, though it die a thousand times, immortal upon this na- 
tural earth, so long as as park of the love of truth lives among us, or so long 
as knowing wisely is pre suppose d in doing well. 

The plan of the Hestorical and ¢ ritical View is exceedingly simple and 
convenient. It commences with a definition and defence of philosophy, 
which it subdivides under the four heads of Sensationalism, Idealism, Scep- 
ticism and Mysticism, to which may be added Eclecticism. The first two 
heads are traced as two streams from Bacon and Descartes respectively, 
throuch their various manifestations down to the present day ; while scepti- 
cism and mysticism are shown to arise, by way of re-action, in their course. 
The author himself appears to be partly eclectic in his tendencies, but still 
more tentative. We recognize in him such a wholesome love of truth, such 
aclinging to the sounder utterances which have here and there been heard 
from philosophy —so humble a keeping and congruity with the common 
sense and general experience of mankind at large—so eloquent a bearing 
when the foundations of virtue seem to require adyoe acy ; sO great success 


* An Historieal and Critical View of the Speculative Philosophy of Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century. By J. D. Morell, A. M, London: 1846. 
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in disposing of all mean-thoughtedness ; so little alliance with any conclu. 
sions but those which are better known to all honest men as a class, than to 
philosophers—that we have no hesitation in saying that he is still open to, 
and expectant of, other influences than any which the past UPI lies; in short, 
that he is still unsatisfied, and in search of a philosopher. Under these cir. 
cumstances, to undertake the defence of philosophy, has shown a magnani- 
mous spirit, a fixed belief in the eternal existence of truth, and a holding, 
under every difficulty, to the doctrine that abuse and falsehood are not in 
the souls, but in the human accidents and superinductions of things. 

It is not our intention to follow the author’s steps through any portion of 
the road he has travelled. His lines of journey run so directly from the five 
starting points we have mentioned, and their tendency to the corresponding 
spiritual quarters is so well indicated in their names, that it would be both 
superfluous and unsatisfying to take the reader along paths which ever di- 
minish both in novelty and real freshness, as they recede from their begin- 
nings. We shall, therefore, content ourselves with a few general remarks 
upon philosophy, and especially upon the tone and views ad apte d by Mr, 
Morell himself. At present, however, we intend only to speak of the first 
volume of his work, reserving the second for another opportunity. 

And first we would say, that we always rise with renewed astonishment 
from the perusal of each successive exposition of the history of philosophy ; 


with aggrandized astonishment at the meanness of the process and the pov- 
erty of the results. If Mr. Morell’s classification of the genera of met: — 3 
be simple, the record of what it has attained may be simpler still. As, how- 


ever, it has hitherto valued everything on its own account, and not for its 
fruits, it may, perhaps, repugn the latter standard of estimation when applied 
to itself. Ne ~vertheless, we are bound to judge it by its contribution to hu- 
man endowment andthe general weal. Otherwise, if we take our stand 
from a point within itsel‘, we shall be subject to its fluxion, or entangled in 
its maze. 
Every adult man has certain principles of action, moral, intellectual and 
hysical, which constitute his natural Jife, or his human existence in the 
world. These principles are common to our race, being instinctively pos- 
sessed by all. They are the ground of all knowledge, and develope them- 
selves throu, ch all thought and action. Talk of them to the most ordinary 
mortal in an ordinary way, and he oe about them as facts e juivalent 
in point of reality to his di sily bread, and the other objects of nature. They 
are, each and all, above proof, inasmuch as they constitute the man—the 
prover—and as much, they are a divine creation, designed to pour forth 
light and life upon our path of uses. Now, it is precisely in the proof of 
these given things, these created realities, that modern philosophy has busied 
itself. The most general grounds and manifestations of the race, those 
things in which the wisest and the most ignorant are the same—these are 
reduced to met: iphysical formulas ; and their complete reduction is esteemed 
to be the completion and apotheosis of philoscphy. During the process the 
better and finer essences for the most part quite evaporate, and one class of 
metaphysicians imps itself with wings to hunt their scattered volume through 
the undistinguishable atmospheres. Another class, heavier in its build, and 
not fitted for aérial gambols, fixes upon the aia mortuum, which it regards 
as the quintessence, seed and cause of the whole distillation. The opera- 
tion was began in order to teach what was most present to all sane men 
already ; it ends in doubt and difficulty, and in discrediting things and our 
own existence. In short, although God has created us, we insist on mi: aking 
ourselves over again, thereby to prove the “validity” of his workmanship. 
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Did we even succeed, after taking ourselves to pieces, in reconstructing our 
meme »work, it would then be doubly doubtful whether the machinery were 

valid,” or the contrary; it is at all events conceivable that our members 
and even our heads mi rht be put on somewhat awry, inasmuch as if our eyes 
were of our own setting, there might be many reasons why the truth would 
not appear tous. In short, it is a thous: ind to one, if the met: »physician, 
however penitent, ever regains the heaven-given life, or the earth-born force 
of his original formation as a man. 

Now, as philosophy has been thus versed upon, proving the given and 
unprovable, and yet has desired toexplain nature and man tothe human under- 
standing, so from its present method and attainments, it may be defined to 
be the longest distance between any two intellectual points : between the 
premises and the true conclusion. In fact, it passes in wheels and circles 
about the premises alone, weaving a cunning mist about them; and if its 
sweep becomes large enough to take in the conclusion, it is only to involve 
it, by the same vertiginous process, in the extended we +b of ~ mist. 

This has arisen ina great measure from the necessity, or the presumed 
necessity, under which p hilosophy has labored, of giving a very main at- 
tention to the objections of the skeptics; of those who consume their lives 
and powers in the barren inquiry of, whether things are, or are not, (mum 
sint,) and therefore, as Swedenborg says, stop at the very first thresh: ld to the 
Palace of Wisdom. The objects thus perpetually questioned are those, as 
we said above, of the greatest practical certainty and value. What, then, 

can be the result, if philosophy condescends to parle »y for centuries w ith these 

who are voluntarily standing outside of creation, but that she herself should 
either become skeptical, cr at least devote her attention so purely to the skep- 
tics that those who are of a different stamp can gain nothing from her in- 
structions 7? 

The new philosophy, then, which we require, is something which will 
primarily educate and promote the minds of the faithful, and SOnnpeeny all 
the great data of man, nature, and revelation, atte mpt to interpret them 
aright, according to the marks and signatures impressed upon them by God 
in their creation. It will take for granted, or rather for given and certain, 
the being of God, and the inspiration of the Word, with the legitimate 
fulness, universal and singular, implied in the existence of Divine Inspira- 
tion; it will accept as equally certain, the freedom of the will, and the 
spirituality and immortality of man, in their most real and true sense ; also, 
his responsibility ant d the sacredness of duty; it will also receive with full 
assent the reality of the world and the body, and their divine co-ordination, 
with all the other fundamental objects of be lief. For these are the gre at 
kingdoms of the human world, of which the philosopher should be the 
seer and interpreter, and not the maker, as the physiologist 1s the seer and 
interpreter of the three kingdoms of nature. ; 

And now is the time when this recognition of mere realities may, if 
ever, take place. For, although the skeptics are, of course, skeptics still, 
yet the busy press of human life, and the new warmth of human love, pro- 
claim in voices of thunder that work and action can be delayed no longer. 
And as action and activity are impossible to those in whom “ thought ar- 
rests its own trains,” in order to inspect them ; as those who are uncertain 
of the meaplont truths, cannot be expected to act upon them, still less to 
discern those deeper and deepest principles which constitute a sphere alto- 
gether above our ordinary life, both in willing and understanding; so the 
honorable tasks of the world must devolve upon others who are sure of the 
great foundations, and who are so far qualified to build on them super- 
structures, which are very different from the small uniformities and tene- 
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ments of our sensual nature. 
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We assert, then, that philosophy, up to this date, where it has been 
successful, has been limited to the task of throwing the common 
sense of mankind into abstract formulas, less vital and satisfying than 
the same sense in its vulgar form; and that where it has been uns successful, 
(and its failures are tenfold more numerous than its gains,) it has under. 
mined and destroyed that common sense, which is the most general organ 
we possess for perceiving the truths of religion, of nature, and of human. 
ity ; but that with the analysis of those truths themselves it has never grap 
pled, but rather, in its best attempts, has but regarded them as simple and 
irresolvable verities, which are properly and necessarily occult, and the 
bare enunciation of which is sufficient. 

Of avowed materialism we need hardly speak in discussing the fortunes 
of philosophy. Not, perhaps, that the materialist is one whit less r¢ spect- 
able in his opinions than his metaphysical opposite, but that his opinions 
only tend to show that it is to physical science that he melines, and not to 
the study of our invisible “‘ consciousness.” As such, he is probably much 
more profoundly engaged than the metaphysician, who is employed in 
mapping out the surface of the mind, as it is reflected in ordinary human 
language. 

We say, advisedly, reflected in language, for of disembodied truths we 
can know nothing. Every subject, how abstruse soever, must come before 
the mind’s eye in some appreciable form ; every real principle must clothe 
itself in some garment or skin before it can be made the subject of con- 
ception, reasoning, or discourse. This may be taken as an axiom, which 
no clear-sighted and honest mind can deny. Furthermore, as truths and 
principles, like souls, either form or adopt their own investitures or expres- 


sions, so the latter become, to a great extent, a test of the nature and no- 
bleness of the prir iciples they contain or embody. They show a taste and 
a choice reigning in the principle. If words, whose concrete i nport is 


difficult to understand, be the gener al symbols of a philosophy, it is easy to 
know that tha philosophy is 2 vague and vaporous thing ; the steam of 
some middle, atmospherical organism in the man, which is, perhaps, on the 
road to the real world, but has reached no end as yet, and afferds no rest- 
ing-place for integral thought to dwell on. Ifthe terms of purely material ex- 
istence are the sole counters of a pasronephy, we recognize in the philoso- 
phy a love of definiteness indeed, but it is a definiteness gained by the sac- 
rifice of the rotundity and peculiar individuality of the subje ct: a Procrus- 
tean love of fitness, which goes to deny or to blink all the differences which 
exist ao the hi cher and the lower series of the creation. On the 


other hand, where the terms or analogies are expressive of the real body of 


the subject, as where the mind or the soul are expressed by their corres- 
pondences in the man; there we know that we have a philosophy, whose 


aim and tastes are noble enough for its objects, eer these may be, and 


whose achievements will be at least equally so, if its intellectual means and 
powers are equal to its aspirations. 

Now we assert again, that the current p 
force almost entirely upon the inner parts of man, as projected into words ; 
that in truth they are not so much philosophies, as philologies and etymolo- 
gies wrenched beyond their proper functions ; and furthermore, tat the 
cardinal words upon which their main investigations have proceeded, are the 
poorest and least pregnant elements of human discourse ; those elements, 
in short, which bound its horizon, where the infinite or the vague, (in this 
sphere these two are one,) begins; or, in other words, where distinct know- 
ledge ceases. 


hilosophies have expended their 
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Of this fact we are painfully reminded in the whole history of philoso- 
phy, and even Mr. Morell’s mind is stran; gely infected with this love for 
second and third rate symbols in every case. One misses man with his 
quick flesh from all his pages, ‘There is the Self, and the Me, and the Im- 
ersonal Reason; but ah! Facts, and poor Humanity, philoso phy has not 
thought of them; and, to say the truth, though e tyine logy is only a portion 
and a minister of universal philo sophy, yet were she to inte rpret the central 
arts of language alone for each subje ct, she would attain to results more 
large and enlarging than the whole of met: physics hitherto a grasped. 

But is a philosophy of words sufficient for the present age? Are words 
the only and the best continents and symbols of human power and na- 
ture? We had thought that an effective protest ag: ainst such a conclue 
sion had gone forth centuries since. In the dawn of modern plulosophy, there 
was at least one great voice heard to utter, that henceforth we should study 
forms, ‘‘ not as totally abstracted from matter, but as determined by it ;” 
in other words, that Creation, in its tot: lity, as embracing the Word, Man, 
and Nature, should be regasde d as the bod y of the truth. 

Mr. Morell discourses, however, as if the outer world were no represen- 
tation of the inner, as if his subject would be reduced and drowned if it 
came into contact with materiality. Yet, as the soul is united to its body, 
why not philosophy to its body? As the actions of the « oes soul are 
graceful enough, as its intellect is sufficiently flashing to captivate the race 
of man, when noble emotions are committed to deeds r great a are 
uttered, why should philosophy despair of living and ‘ ce g, even through 
a body of langu: ie Corresponding in gravity, dens sity, and opacity, to that 
fearfully and wonderfully made instrument which the soul has ¢ hosen for its 
habitation. Is philosophy so much better than the soul, that it should seek 

be disembodied upon earth, before its probationary uses are fulfilled ; 
and does it well know, that if it slights that natural body of images and an- 
alogies with which God and nature are ready to clothe it, any spiritual body 
will be granted it, to determine its form, and allow to it a continued, dis- 
tinct existence? At present it dwells in subtle films and skins of words, tu 
the permanence of which a single pin-hole is fatal. «ft. is invisible, and to 
touch it, is to break it. Nay, the pure-reason-men will have it, that it dwells 
in nothing, else it would not be “ pure,”—that it is a fluid without parts or 
circumference. How then is the soul attached to the body, or the mind to 
the brain, or the muscles to the will? Nay, how, or on what pretext, are 
any words at all made use of to express transcendental operations or facul- 
ties; since such a theory of “‘ purity” would prove them to be not merely 
inadequate, but repugnant, and naturally contradictory to the power they 
are used to express. And this power, again, in its repugnancy to an ade- 
quate vessel for containing and determining it, must be altogether unlike 
the soul, which is a conciliatory essence, and produces numberless inter- 
mediates, by which to flow down to the last links of matter; it must, on 
the contrary, be of an acrid and dissolvent force, like fluoric acid, which 
eats the very bottle of the luckless chemist, and in the end is spilt and 
lost by its own overwhelming virulence of properties. And, in truth, 
without a metaphor, we are inclined to think that these irreducible and oc- 
cult ideas are but the virus of a totally corrupted theology, and an intense 
selfishness, which are destructive in exact proportion to their boasted 
“purity,” or their freedom from absorbent and tempering accidents, 

But man is projected into all nature, as well as into human language. 
Why should not the foundations of philosophy be furnished by the integral 


circle of the sciences? Man is the microcosm of the macrocosm, the an- 
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alogon of the universe. God has made man in his own image, He has also 
made himself in the image of man. The Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us. There is, then, at once a created and a confirmed fitness 
in nature toe xpress man, and man only. Body is nowise heterogeneous 
with spirit, but in its human core is the body of the soul; in the infinite 
sense, the Divine Humanity. There is a Divine marriage of Being and 
Form, both in the infinite and the finite; and therefore, what God has joined 
to gethe r, let no man put asunder. 

A philosophy, however, which is founded solely upon consciousness, as 
attested by language, can only deal with the existing state of manki ind: i 
can only accept the hum in being as a created object in a certain conidia: 
and can have no hold upon the same being as the subject of regeneration, 
What the race now is: this is its field, and a poorer field for philosophy can 
hardly be imagined. Philosophy, in seizing it, becomes the organon of con- 
ceit, and the e xpress enemy of progress, It feeds upon the husks of cause 
and effect, infinite and finite, liberty, understanding, reason, and the like 
counters of discourse. Whereas if creation, and nothing less, were its ob- 
ject, the actions of man, and the influences of regeneration, and the ever 
unfolding truths of nature, would spontaneously suggest the means of ana- 
lyzing to an indefinite extent, the realities of which these terms are the sym- 
bols; and thereby would enrich the terms with full and increasing life for 
every successive generation. In this case the philosopher would no more 
occupy his attention with these thin generalities, than the naturalist with the 
general formulas of the animal kingdom, or the vegetable kingdom ; but he 
would enter deep into the variety and series which are a thousand-fold more 
distinct and abounding in the soul than in the bo dy; and the multip icity of 
the works of God would inform and fill his admiration of their unity. 

Two things are manifest hitherto in all developments of philosophy, which 
are not merely critical or sceptical, viz.: the tendency to regard the senses 
and the material body as the real man, and the opposition to that tendency 
on the grounds of internal experience or feeling. ‘The former tendency, 
which Mr. Morell denominates Sensationalism, philo scphically speaking, is 
obviously the positiv@force in the movement, and has all the weight of mat- 
ter on its side; while the latter, or Idealism, is merely re-active, and rests 
altogether upon words as the symbols of thought, without, however, having 
any very good right, on its own principles, to use words a as Be this as 
it may, there is no counter fact in the pleading of the idealist, so strong as 
the presumed materialist experience, that the mind and the bids are allied, 
and that the brain is the organ and instrument of will and intelligence. 
Thus, in the present state of philosophy, the external and the re-agent have 
invaded the inner spheres, and have become the agent, while the inward and 
really active spirit, destitute of corporeal instruments, has had no force to 
resist or expel the intrusion, or to maintain itself on its just throne of gov- 
ernment. 

Truly, as Swedenborg has observed, the career of philosophy presents a 
record of civil wars between the soul and the body. But is reconciliation 
impossible? Evidently not, from the fact, that in the nature of things the 
soul and the body are practically married in indissoluble union, That 
which is accomp lished in act, may be, for us men at least, even still more 
easily accomplished in p! bilonc phy, whic h has only to follow creation and re- 
generation on re-creation, and is not required to produce any thing further 
than an intellect in man corresponding to given works in nature. Yet in 
order to the reconciliation being effected, we admit that there is need of 
deeper laws and causes than any that are to be found at present in the light 
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of our ordinary consciousness. Of these laws, until the days of Swedenborg, 
there appears to have been hardly a glimmer in the philosophical mind. 
Certain it is, that even Bacon himself was unconscious of them, although in 
his new organon, there is much sentimental groping in a direction which 
might have led to these very principles, had his mind been nobler, purer, 
and more justly at leisure, than it was. 

These doctrines are, in brief, that God is a man; that love is the life of 
man, and comprehends a kinedocs of ends, which i is represented, unfolded 
and analyzed by a corresponding exhibition of human actions; that the 
laws of order established by, and in, creation, and justly applied to, and by, 
the human mind, are the proper truth and intelligence of the individual and 
the community; these laws being co-extensive with all created objects or 
subjects. ‘Thus the category of causation, which the metaphysicians trace 
no deeper than simple sequences of events w.th a string of power to range 
them, really implies all the laws of degrees and series, with their alternation 
and their combination, as employed in the construction of the universe. 
Our conception of cause, therefore, involves that the very conception itself 
should be subject to the law of series and degrees; that it should be first a 
point, then a line, then a surface, then a solid body; and consequently that 
there should be in it a moving principle, 2. e., in this case, a human love of 
order. 

Furthermore, the doctrine of the series and of all organic life, is this; 
that they too are a portion of the kingdom of ends. They are not adventi- 
tious to the soul, neither are they its diseases and excrescences; but they 
are the just means whereby it informs itself through the understanding, 
which is its nearer organ, of whatever is transacted in the mechanical sphere 
of divinely natural truth. And the oneness of the soul with its senses, is 
the plainer from this, that the two do not differ in absolute finiteness, inas- 
much as both are the recipient vessels of the divine life, and inasmuch as 
essential life can pertain to neither; but the difference is in the quality, 
perfection, sphere and use of each. Allow to the spiritual and immortal 
part of man all the individuality which any largeness of experimental and 
rational psychology can claim, and still, if we would not confound the 
creature with the Creator, all this indivic duality must come to be assigned to 
a recipient vessel, different indeed from natural body, but only in “degree 
and form, not in radical finiteness. Where, then, is the great gulf between 
the soul and the body? Only in that imagination promised by the Tempter. 
“Ye shall be as Gods.’ But as the soul, like the senses, involves of ne- 
cessity 2 passive surface to provide individu: lity and determin: ition ; as, 
though it is a person to itself and to other men, yet it is a thing among 
things, or, in other words, subject to the actions of the outer universes; so 
that sense, which it first receives, consciously through the five fold portals of 
the body, gradually clothes and invests all its faculties, until all intellect be- 
comes sight, and even natural sight, intellect; and the presence of outward 
objects, and the play of the most multifarious an: alysis and synthesis there- 
upon, become coérdinate with the whole man, from his head, which is love, 
to his feet, which are also love, namely, the seeing, hearing, touching, de. 
of that ultimate sphere, which is the last end corresponding by the most di- 
rect ministrations to the first. 

The Sensationalists, then, are as surely in the right, when they predicate 
a sensitivity connected with the outw: ard senses, of all the elements of hu- 
man nature, as are the Idealists, when they predicate life of all the organic 
and mechanical adaptations of the body. But why should life and nature 
not meet in one rational chamber, when “ Life is what regards ends, and 
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nature is what carries them into effect?” But ends require to generate 
ends, or spiritual children, as well as effects, or natural; and there can be 
no finite generation without some partition or division, no division without 
form, and no form without real matter, or some real analogon of matter, 
Hence there is that which corresponds to matter in the human spirit, viz., 
the analogue of a re-agent surface, on which the truths of the spiritual world 
can be represented, and in the convolutions and indefinite fibres of which 
they can be classified, and Jaid up, for all the exigencies and uses of human 
love and wisdom. In one word, there is necessarily a spiritual brain, sup- 
posed in the same conception with a spiritual mind, or a spiritual body, 
with a spiritual man. 

And why, indeed, have we natural brains?) Why, but because we have 
souls. The form of the body is the architecture of the soul. That form 
demonstrates the human form of the soul; for the soul has chosen that 
form, and by the phenomena of pain and pleasure, shows that it loves it as 
its own; that it veritably is its own. The soul, when planted in another 
world, can do no other than have all its form with it; and, aided by the 
plastic substances of that world, it becomes anew areal man. Nay, as all 
the arts of life, all the economic instruments of use, all the contrivances 
by which civil life is aggrandized, and the social estate concentrated and 
promoted, are also frum the forms of the soul, so all these, too, are inde- 
pendent of matter, and must exist afresh spont: aineahe in that inner region 


of existence to which the soul is removed by death. But as the action of 


the soul is more continuous than the operation of the body, as the personal 
unity is consequently greater in the higher sphere, so the spiritual body 
and the substances of the spiritual world will be necessarily a thousand 
times more solid and concrete, although at the same time fluent and flexible 
as the soul itself, than are the most living objects upon earth, By conse- 
quence, that language which is now abstract and verbal, will be there hiero- 
glyphical, and the mind will converse, not by words, but by things, and 
never speak to us without a parable. 

What fear, then, need we entertain of sensationalism, so far as it merely 


supplies the body to those fundamental elements of human existence, of 


which all experience asserts the reality; so far as it merely gives a world 
and a body to the inner man? And why should we introduce permanent 
death into philosophy, by separating the soul from the body ? Why should 
we not rather consider the two as “ distinctly one,” ’ because c: pable of 
separation in thought, but by no means in act? And in this case why 
should not philosophy propose, as its object, Man, as given in experience, 
and indefinitely unfolded in action, and leave the se/f and the me, and all 
other nude, indecorous entities, which are subject to no law, and essentially 
anti-social and anti-christian, totally out of the question ? 

And here we conclude this rambling paper. In our next we propose to 
present some other considerations, touching the respective characteristics 


of the Old and the New Philosophy. 
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GIBBON,* 


Wuatever an author says of himself is justly regarded with suspicion. 
There are so many scenes in his life which he would willingly conceal from 
the public view; so many whimsical or criminal actions, that he often 
deceives us by a pani narrative, or excites our disgust by an ostentatious 
display of personal frailty. The ear is wearied with the loathsome Confes- 
sions of Rousseau, and the misanthropic musings of Byron; and the reader 
tired of a tale of those crimes which men compassionately call the infirmities 
of genius, turns with delight to the brief biography of Hume—to any narra- 
tive that possesses the cardinal virtues of truthfulness and genuine modesty. 

When we say that the auto-biography of Gibbon is mar ked by these qualities, 
we bestow upon it the highest praise. We value it, not merely as the life 
of a scholar and historian, who attained the highest place in literature ; as 
a work to be perused for ‘the gratification of eager curiosity; but we value 
it chiefly as the record of an individual mind—of its mistakes, its struggles, 
its failures and its triumphs. Such a work, when faithfully written, cannot 
be over-estimated. The well-bred farmer watches the beast of the pasture, 
and while he guards against injury and disease, he is enabled, by observing 
its structure and h: ibits, to predict its future c hi iracter and probable value. 
The mind—great and wonderful though it be—is governed by laws, less 
obvious, but not less uniform than those which regulate the brute creation ; ; 
and the skilful educator, by studying its growth and tendencies as made known 
through the medium of biography, may not only foresee its future course, 
but may even arm himself with a creative and a formative power. Subtle 
indeed, and often unseen are those agents, whose plastic power moulds the 
mind of man, and gives character to its ‘efforts and aspirations ; but they 
are by no means beyond the reach of philosophical induction, and the 
science of education is destined to assume a form, approximating, at least, 
to the exactness of mathematical investigations, 

Edward Gibbon was born on the 27th day of April, 1727, of a family 
whose lineage he traces for several generations. The careful inquirer may 
find, in his earlier years, some of those indications which are said to fore- 
token future greatness; but it is not until he enters Magdalen College, 
Oxford, that anything occurred to demand our special attention. The re- 
ligious condition of the university at that time is but we well known. An 
ardent youth of fifteen, who had beheld the world only as pictured upon 
the pages of books, the n saw young men of every rank subscribe to ‘the 
thirty-nine articles of the Church of England, which numbers had never 
earnestly embraced, and some had never read. His religious education, to 
his own unaffected surprise, was entirely neglected, and all that was required 
of him was an outward conformity to certain rites, which were rendered 
distasteful by the heartlessness of their observance. Tis taste for controver- 
sial reasoning led him*to peruse the ‘‘ Exposition of the Catholic Doctrine” 
by Bossuet, and the works of the learned Chillingworth ; and soon Gibbon 
was an avowed Papist. A separation from the university was of course 
inevitable, and our young enthusiast found himself on his way to Lausanne, 
in Switzerland, where he was placed by his father under the tuition of a 
Protestant clergyman. There, when the feverish enthusiasm of youth had 


* Miscellaneous Works of Edward Gibbon, Esq. London: 1837. 
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yielded to the calm reflection of manhood, he saw the absurdities and felt 
the insufficiency of the system he had embraced—but the zealous Catholic 
was transformed into the scornful sceptic! Saddened and soured by his 
mistakes, he began to regard all religious systems as fallen and delusive, 
their votaries as the dazzled followers of an ignis fatuus, or as the charlatans 
who impose upon the credulity and ignorance of mankind. He was free 
from superstition, but in the struggle the fire of faith upon the altar of the 
heart had been smothered forever. 

We would not seem to be the apologists for the infidelity—much less 
for the ribaldry that stains the literary productions of Gibbon; but we 
do believe that if his early education were more minutely and candidly ex- 
amined, reproach would often give place to pity. 

The great work of Gibbon’s life, was the composition of the “‘ History of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” He seems at a very early 
age to have desired to perpetuate his name by linking it to some great work 

history, that should continue as an imperishable monument to his 
memory. He commenced several works, but afterwards relinquished them, 
and at times his great design was well nigh forgotten; but as the “sage 
and serious” Spenser has sung : 


‘‘ The noble heart, that harbors virtuons thought, 
And is with child of glorious great intent, — 
Can never resi until it lorth have br yucht, 
The eternal brood of glory excellent!” 


} 

i 
t 
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While at Lausanne, he diligently pursued the study of the Latin classics, 
and the extent of his attainments may well be a subje et of wonder to the 
superficial scholars of our own time. He details, without boasting, his pro- 
found and varied acquisitions. Deterred by no discouragement, he found 
time in one year ¢o study the writings of thirteen of the most voluminous of 
the Roman authors. Some of his favorites, as Virgil, Cicero, Tacitus and 
Terence, he perused a second and even a third time, and never suffered a 
difficult or corrupt passage to escape, till he had viewed it in every light of 
which it was capable. Of the influence of classical studies upon the mind 
of Gibbon, we shall hereafter speak. 

At length, by the permission of his father, he directed his steps to Italy 
and visited the imperial city. On the 15th of October, 1764, at dusk, like 
Marius amid the ruins of Carthage, Gibbon rested upon the steps of the 

capitol, and contemplated the scene that was presente dto his view. Around 
him were fallen columns and crumbling walls, and ivyed arches and all the 
sad relics of the mighty race, who had once thronged upon the banks of the 
Tiber and sported upon its golden waves. Silent were those streets which 
had once rung with the tramp of the war-horse and the tread of triumphant 
legions, returning with their train of captive princes from the distant lands 
that hi 1d bowed beneath the Roman sce ptre. Hushed was the shrill clarion, 
and in its place, the low vespers of the friars in the neighboring temple of 
Jupiter came gently upon the ear, like the soft notes of the funer: ul hymn. 
Then it was that the idea of writing a history of the “ eternal city” ’ flashed 
upon the mind of Gibbon, 

As he sat upon the very marble that had felt the feet of Cicero, and Virgil, 
and Tacitus, the sad memories of buried centuries must have bowed his 
spirit in solemn and sublime thought. He was in the city, where his 


youthful fancy had so often wandered ; whose history had been the study of 


his maturer years. That history was now to be gathered only from the 
dusty tomes of obscure monks and the ponderous quartos of quarre ‘some 
school- -men, and was fast fading away from the remembrance of men. To 
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rescue from oblivion the records of the Roman people, to throw some rays 
of light upon the dark pathway of human progress, was the noble design of 
Gibbon. Long years of intense study and toilsome research must elapse ; 
but those years pasred by, and the name of Gibbon was enrolled with the 
names of Robertson and Hur me, in the triumvirate of British historians. 

To speak ‘at length of the merits and defects of this great work of Gibbon’s 
life is not our present purpose, Its want of simplicity in style; its con- 
tempt for female character; its obscenity and irreligion, are its striking 
faults. ‘These faults would be sufficient to crush any other historian ; but 
they rise in the balance, when they are weighed against the profound 
philosophy, the wit, the imagery, the eloquence, the masterly criticism, all 
which are so conspicuous upon every page of the work. In its preparation, 
he was obliged to unclasp and decipher piles of volumes that had lain un- 
touched for centuries in the monastery or the library ; to read and interpret 
inscriptions upon coins and medals, upon columns and arches; to weigh 
testimony, various and oftentimes conflicting, and from a mass of undigested 
materials to form a connected and perspicuous narrative. The candid 
reader of Gibbon will probably agree with Professor Smyth, when he says, 
that “‘ the History of the Decline and Fall must always be considered as one 
of the most extraordinary monuments that has appeared of the literary 
powers of a single mind ; ‘and its fame can only perish with the civilization 
of the world.” 

Men who are unaccustomed to the severest research, can form but a faint 
conception of the varied attainments of Gibbon. The Vindication of the 
XV. and XVI. chapters, admits us into a mere alcove of the vast library in 
which he toiled, and gives us an ideaof the almost Herculean labors which 
he delighted to perform. The memoranda of his readings, scattered through- 
out his journals and letters, exhibit him in admirable contrast with Hume, 
whose beauties, careless and inimitable though they * are furnished at 
the expense of industry and historic accuracy. 

How far the classical studies of Gibbon contributed to the corruption of 
his moral sensibilities, we cannot, of course, determine. But we are un- 
willing that he should be taken as an example of their legitimate influence, 
and as constituting an argument against their general perusal. If a mirfute 
and long continued study of the manners and literature of the most de- 
praved nations of Rome may have vitiated the heart of an avowed infidel, 
we ought not, for this reason, to pronounce upon the ancient authors a harsh 
and indiscriminate sentence. We should, at least, remember that the 
Greek orators and dramatists are quite as chaste as their English rivals ; 
that Terence is no less modest than Ben Jonson, and that Horace and 
Virgil will not suffer in the comparison with Dryden and Pope. We would 
not defend or palliate—we would earnestly condemn impurity in any writer ; 
but we are forced to allow that very many of our best Engl: sh authors have 
stained their works with thoughts and images which every enlightened 
Christian man would fain blot out forever. Let students be guided in their 
classical studies by able and judicious instructors, and they may acquire in- 
valuable discipline, without inhaling into their moral system the poisonous 
vapors of licentiousness. 

Of the manner in which Gibbon acquired his unmeasured and wicked 

ontempt for female character, we have not spoken. His early disappoint- 
ment in love had a deleterious influence upon the more refine d sensibilities 
of his heart; and his intimacy with the literary classes of the French me- 
tropolis for a long period of years, was not adapted to inspire respect for 
the more worthy, and, to a virtuous mind, the more attractive graces of 


woman, 
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But whatever may be the agencies which produced the fearful result, cer- 
tain it is, that Gibbon was wanting in all those qualities of heart which 
dignify a moral and accountable being. In his political course, during the 
time in which he sat as a ‘silent member’ of the House of Commons, he 
was the willing slave of a most injudicious and unfortunate ministry. Obe- 
dient to Lord North, the man who was familiar with the colovial history of 
the mightiest empire that had ever existed, violated the first and plainest 
principles of government, and contributed, by his private and public influ- 
ence, to the dismemberment of the British dominions, and to the establish- 
ment of the independence of North America. 

The whole course of this remarkable man is a melancholy illustration of 
the fact, that the most brilliant intellectual power cannot atone for the ab- 
sence of high moral and religious affections. Genius, mysterious and all- 
pervading as is its power, cannot change the unalterable distinctions of ris ah 
and wrong, or ann:!:)!ate the everlasting relations of man to his maker. It 
may, in the frenzy of passion, dash its puny frame against the Rock of Ages, 
but it will perish by the suicidal blow; and the very men who admired its 
energy, may live to laugh, or to weep, over its unspeakable felly. Society 
has interests more vital, infinitely more important, than the gratification of 
taste, or the pleasures of imagination. It can dispense with these; but it 
can never afford to resign the faith in God—the hope of immortality—the 
reverence for truth and justice, for moral purity and manly integrity. 

We have spoken of Gibbon as he deserves, now in terms of praise, and now 
of censure; and we leave him, with the exclamation of the poet Schiller upon 
our lips: 


“ Oh, that ercatacss always were good, that goodness always were great 


SONNET. 


PERIL OF DENIAL TO NATURAL POWERS. 


Tur natural ; _ of a decided soul, 
= frauded, is itsdeath! The work denied 
By a false judgment, by the world’s control, 
Wi hich had declared the genius in its pride 
The whole heart sickens—from the day ( 
Its star that meved to energy and strife! 
This lost, the moving spirit in our hearts 
Pines still, and living, has ne use in life. 
One stood beside me in my school-boy days 
Decreed a noble conflict :—but in vain, 
They bou nd him, a born eagle, with a chain, 
U ntil he perish’d, shorn of pride and praise. 
Soime few words when we parted, and they spoke 
A spirit too long ¢ denied, a heart too qu ckly y broke 
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AN EXPERIENCE OF THE FUTURE. 


oF As the y 
Whom we have left—we change.” 
Prometheus Unhound 





“ Encoreaine heure de souffrance, 
Encore un doulenreux adieu! 
Puis endors-toi dans l'espérance, 
Pour te reveiller dans fon D CU ye? 
LAMARTINE.— Hymne de la Mout. 


* * ThE stru cole was at last ended. The suffe rings that had so long 


known no relief, defying human aid, crushing each gleam of ho pe, —<eanhell 
their climax and termination. T he restless anguish, that day after day had 
consumed the energies of my frame, ceased suddenly to be fe It; and, asima 
moment, the dread obscuration wherewith the soul was clouded by the mor- 
tal Janguor of disease—a gloom, rayless and deepening—was swept away. 
The doom had gone forth. The spirit clung with feebler and feebler hold 
to its fast-failing support—till the extremity of utter weakness dissolved the 
bond. The conflict was over. I slept the slee p of death. 

But consciousness survived. Nay; le xpe rienced, in the act of dissolution, 
nothing of the shock and interruption of life I had always been taught to 
anticipate. It was achange, indeed, but a natural, regular, and progressive 
stage in the economy of existence. The grasp of death, which I had awaited 
with terror, was gentle and friendly as that of a brother r. 

Not only did I still know that I existed, but for a brief space I retained a 
vivid perception of what, at the moment I expired, had been present to my 
senses. ‘The curtained and dimly-lighted roon—the melane holy parapher- 
nalia of a death-bed—the worn-out looks of attendants—the sorrow of 
friends—the agony of those who wept my loss—and, last lingered on—the 
form of exe who knelt beside me in grief unspeakable, clasping my dying 
hand in hers, and fixing her eyes on mine, with their expression so wild, 
so imploring, so full of woe and despair—all were before me. I cannot tell 
how long these ideas remained ; but only that they were not at once extin- 
guished. I knew that my eyes had clk sed for ever on the things of earth, I 
knew, too, that the awed spectators of the last solemn scene had departed ; 
that silence and darkness enwrapped the cold clay; that the voice of mourn- 
ing was hushed; that the grave was opened to receive its new tenant; that 
dust returned to dust! All this | knew—not by the series of successive 
impressions, which had been formerly the means of acquiring knowledge. 
I was no more the subject of what is called sensation. Nor was it by a 
mental _— of inference from what had been formerly within my cogni- 
zance; for the powers of reasoning were no longer in activity. It was as 
the trace or shadow of what I had known; an evanescent possession, 
grasped for one brief moment, remembered but as a dream—then passing 
swiftly away. I could hardly determine to which state it be longed, except 
by the certi unty that the result or effect of former sensations was not ef- 
faced by new ones; expiring, like ripples in the still water, from inherent in- 
capacity to abide or to exp and. Inthismanner I knew that my body rested 
in the grave; that I was numbered with the departed. But how long had 
this been? Had the tomb but just closed over me—or had I mouldered for 
ages among the pale dead? I could not tell. All conception of time, save 
only the imperfect and shadowy recollection of its measured progress while 
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I lived on earth, had vanished. So far from being able to number moments as 
they flew, I had no longer the power even to apprehend duration. 

[ had, indisputably, “entered upon a new state of being. That I existed 
—it was impossible to doubt ; but in what part of God’s infinite universe did 
Texist? Was Ton earth, or in Hades, or in heaven? How far had [ jour- 
neyed in passing from one world to another? The thought at first pressed 
upon me with force; and there seemed a struggle tosolve the mystery. But 
this was only for an instaut. No response was givén. The idea of space, 
like that of time, faded asa fleeting vision. Both belonged to a physic al 
organization—both pertained to the limited sphere I had quitted forever, 
I had passed the portal of eternity, and time was no more. The measureless 
being ofthe soul—like thought, its offspring—was no longer under the con- 
trol of space. The prison w alls had fallen; the chain was broken; the mor- 
tal had put on immortality. 

It was not at once that the spirit, clogged with affections of earth, 


received this strange knowledge. It came like the first faint gleam of 


dawn, ripe ning gradually to the full flood of noonday light. In the loss or 
decease of many facultiés which had pertained to a previous existence, there 
was, it is true, a bursting forth to new liberty—an expansion into a higher 
state—a birth into heaven. Yet a void was left, which even the enlarged 
apprehensions of the soul could not fill, Ihad a sense of imperfection; I 
was conscious of something wanting for the equilibrium ofbeing. ‘This con- 
sciousness was abiding ; and then I felt that my new condition, glorious as it 
was, was but elementary and rudimental. It was merely the germ of a more 
elevated and perfect life, which would as surely arrive, as the present had 
overtaken the past. I was still “‘ a prisoner of hope.” In losing for asea- 
son the physical part of my nature, I had become disunited from all the 
powers dependent, either directly or remotely, on bodily organization. Not 
only had all instincts failed, but memory also was in quiescence ; imagina- 
tion nolonger roved throughout the universe, or ‘ bodied forth the forms of 
things unknown.’’ No more did reason compare nor weigh in her intel- 
lectual balance, nor Jabor to work out her harmonious designs. I no longer 
desired or acted; I was nolonger a creature of purpose and performance— 
of enterprise and achievement. 

But if remembrances of things earthly—not at once utterly annihilated 
by arbitrary and supernal power, became extinct by their own transitory na- 
ture, like visions receding into the past—zot thus gradual was the acquisi- 
tion of the new faculty which especially marked the state of release from cor- 
poriety. This power, native to the soul—essential to its existence—suspen- 
ded during the period of its habitation in the mortal tenement—sprang into 
instant activity at the stroke of death, and speedily absorbed all else. I 
mean the soul’s intuitive perception of God. How can language express it? 
How can human understanding attain to it?) Higher than heaven— 
deeper than hell—vast as eternity! At once, and in an instant, the soul to 
be plunged, as it were, in an ocean of Deity ; surrounded, invaded, permeated 
—possessed ! noform nor shape seen, no voice heard! a fathomless, illimita- 
ble abyss! a presence that compasseth infinity! What are the most intense 
perceptions of mortal sense-—the unclouded sun bursting on the eyes of men 
—for but the faintest shadowing forth of this experience!) What is the dull 
approximation or contact of mi atter with that which is kindred thereto—to 
this wondrous conjunction—the rush of mind to mind, when the wall inter- 
vening is removed ?—-to the up-springing of the gleam to the uncreated source 
of light—to the return of the spirit to Him who gave it ?* 


* It is unreasonable to suppose, that the highest archangel, clothed with a body, however 
etherial and glorious it may be, is farther removed from the Sapreme than the disembodied 
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The soul beheld God; no longer through a glass, darkly, but face to 
face. I ‘ knew, even as I was known.” Yet, i in this unutterable commin- 
gling, was not finite nature overw helmed, nor absorbed, nor lost? And I 
saw not all,—if it be not blasphemous to speak here of limitation. With 
the decease, or suspension, of the percipient and reasoning powers, I had 
lost my apprehension of the eternity and omnipotence of the Supreme. 
Those attributes of the Divine nature were, for some mysterious purpose, 
in reserve. His greatness and power incomprehensible, were held in abey- 
ance. ‘The fruition of the mnowcecge of those was not yet. It was not 
yet permitted me to catch the echo of the praises of creation. But brighter 
than ten thousand thousand suns, shone on the « pened eyes of the soul, the 
Houiness of the Lord! It was that to which I was sentient alone. and 
wholly. It was that which enwr: appe ->d me, as in a world-encircling delu; ge 
of flame. I saw the Love, which is the essential being of God, shining— 
—ever shining—in the zenith of ete rnity—and filling heaven and earth. I 
was immersed in its effulgence. And I knew, that as ages rolled on ages 
ar witnessing the rise and fall of material systems, the employment to 
which Divine Mercy and Wisdom had appointed earth-enfranchised-souls— 
yea, Aaa very lite—would still be the same—THE INEFFABLE CONTEMPLA- 
TION OF THE MORAL NATURE oF Derry! 

I knew also that a great multitude, which no man could number, of 
those called dead among the living on earth—stood, like me, before the 


throne. ‘They as well as I— 


* But by to love—did apprehend to be.” 


They also—conscious of that alone, separate from all things else—were 
enfolded and meee in the light that beamed rom the divine 
countenance. They lived unto God. There was no voice nor speech 
atnong them. Inthe calm of primeval silence—a silence that was the 
deepest utterance of inconceivable, incommunicable blessedness—they 
vere ranged according to the rank of affinity around the everlasting 
centre—towards which they were forever tending. And over all, in 
solemn and eternal benediction, brooded the wings of infinite love; 
while “the promise of the kin gdom,” given by the lips of a Mediator, 
was waited for by the countles 33 throng of the redeemed. 

And I knew, that in the generations which were to come, that entire 
and ceaseless adoration would continue, and these souls would draw ever 
nearer toGod; that by this vision of His moral perfection—this seven-fold 
blaze of His oe! lory—the sustained were to be purged into purity ; and the 
orphaned on e: earth, affiliated by faith to the Father of spirits, were to grow 
more and more into symp: thy with Him, till the perfect union should be 
consummated. Then—when all taint or imperfe ction shall be removed, 
and the relation complete,—when the moral emotions and affections of the 
soul have found and clasped forever their lawfuland ultimate object—when 
the sanctification began by faith in a world of trial and sorrow, is finished 
by the s7ght of the Invisible—in that serene region where the separated 
spirit exists without pe rception or knowledge, : save of the purity and 
love into which it is to be transfurmed—then shall come the end of all 


things. ‘Then shall the soul of man, invested once more with a material 
soul, beeanse he cannot enjoy the same immediate and intuitive perception of Deity, while re- 
ceiving impressions through a 1 mate rial med lium. 

Or, might not the possession of nen by evil spirits, pe ‘rmitted in former times, and their evi- 
dent desire to anim ite ome material form, be attributed to their wish to escape, by cor] oriety, 
from this consciousuess of God, which must to them have been but a source of woe ? 
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but a glorified body,—and thereby recovering the completeness of 
human nature—receive its full fruition of happiness; inasmuch as its 
restored powers, its capacities for action, enjoyment and advancement, 
i / can then be instrumental only to its endless progress in the knowledge— 
which is the love—of God. 


LITTLE CHILDREN. 


’ 


‘ Of such are the kingdom of Heaven. 


And yet we check and chide 

Tue airy angels, as they float about us, 

With rules of so-called wisdom, till they grow 
The same tame slaves to custom and the world! 
And, day by day, the fresh, frank soul, that looked 
Wis stfully from those e yes, and smiling playe 1, 
’Mid the wild roses on ‘tha it dit npled chee k, 

And modulated all those eager tones, 

And danced in those light foctfalls, to a tune 
Heart-heard by them—iuaudible to us, 

Folds closer its pure wings, whereon the buds 
They caught in Heaven, already pale, and pine, 
And shrinks amazed and scared back from our gaze! 
And so the evil grows. The graceful flower 
May have its own sweet way, in bud and bloom, 
May drink and dare, with upturned gaze, the light, 
Or nestle "neath the guardian leaf, or wave 

its fragrant bells to every rover-breeze 
Or wreathe, with blushing grace, the fragile spray, 
In bashful loveliness ;—the wildwood bird 

May plume at will his wings, and soar or sing ; 
The mountain-brook may wind where’er it would— 
Dash in wild music down the deep ravine, 
Or rippling drowsily in forest hauots, 
Dream of the floating cloud—the waving flower 
And murmur to itself sweet, lulling words, 

In broken tones. How like the faltering speech 
Of early childhood ! but our hwnan flowers 
Our soul-birds, caged and pining, they must sing 
And cTOW, —not as ieir own . but our cay rice 
Suggests,—and so the blossom and the lay 

Are but half-bloom ca music at the best; 

And if, perchance, some brave and buoyant soul, 
More bold or less forgetful of the lessons 
God taught her first, disdain the rule—the Lar— 
And wildly beautiful, rebellious rise, 
How the hard world—half-startled from itself, 
Frowns the bright wanderer down, or turns away 
And leaves her, lonely, in her upward path ! 
Thank God! to such JZis smile is not denied. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF NUMERATION. 


Ir is a curious fact that, while different nations have distinct languages— 
in some instances, altogether dissimilar—yet all agree in their mode of num- 
bering, by never advancing beyond ten without ‘beginning anew, and thus 
combining ten and ten, and tens with te ns, in orderly steps to millions. = 
Why have nations been restricted to the number ten? This question may 
appear of no practical utility, either for intellectual amusement, or the ac- 
quisition of wealth; but I affirm that a correct answer will include a law of 
mind which gove rns our religious, moral and political doctrines, as well as 
our mode of calculating dollars. The popular and universal answer which 
philosophers have given, is expressed by Dr. Thompson, in his “ Progress of 
Physical Science.” He says: 


“The decimal mode of numeration has been adopted by almost all nations— 
evidently because man has ten fingers, and because men were in the habit of reck- 
oning on the fingers, and after coming to an end, they begin again. If the number of 
the fingers had been twelve instead of ten, the mode of numeration would certainly 
have been duodecimal instead of decimal; and this mode would have had its con- 
veniences, which the decimal mode wants.” 


I dissent from the conclusion, totally, that the number of man’s fingers 
suggested the decimal mode; and I will try to prove that, to number things, 
and to distinguish good actions from others, bad, require an identical mode 
of thinking. Numbers, when applied to things, as, L tree, 2 trees, are 
termed concrete ; but when unapplied, as, 1, 2, 3, they are termed abstract. 
Logicians admit that numbers were and are acquired first in the concrete, 
before the abstract. ‘Therefore, since numbers in the concrete stand first 
for analysis, and thus denote an adjunct meaning by which grammarians 
designate them adjectives, it follows that we should clearly ascertain whe- 
ther we have one or several modes of comparison ; for under some modes of 
comparison our method of numbering must be constructed. 











A, B, C, 
Long, Longer, Longest. 
.Shortest , Shorter short 


We will name those three lines successively, A, B, C, and consider each 
as possessing a property of extension. If we confine our attention to that 
property, we see that B is longer than A, and C is the longest of the three. 
If we reverse our comparisons, and consider C as short, we see that B is 
shorter than C, and A is the shortest ofthe three. A, B, C, thus denote the 
three degrees of comparison, (as they are named by grammarians, though 
they should say three degrees of relation ;) and I must prove that those de- 
grees are confined to thre se, and thus result from a law of mind which gov- 
erns, accordingly, our mode of numbering. 

It is evident, that all lines which differ from B in length, must be longer 
or shorter ; hence, three degrees exhaust our consecutive comparisons, for 
B remains unchanged, whether we assume it to be long or short. This 
mode of comparison, which requires two reversed degrees of relation cor- 
relative to a condition assumed, includes the meaning of all such words as 
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true, false, right, wrong, just, ‘and unjust. For example: the following pro- 
positions require an identical mode of ¢ comparison : 

All lines which differ from B in length must be longer or shorter. 

Every assertion must be true or false. 

In the first, we assume that the condition of B must be both long and 
short, according as we reverse our comparisons ; and in the second, we as- 
sume that every assertion must agree or disagree with its application.— 
Grammarians say that such words as true, and infinite, ‘* are always, literally, 
in the superlative degree ; because, by expressing a quality in the hi che bs 
degree, they carry in themselves a superlative signification.” This may ap- 
pear plausible, yet it is very unsound, and the sophistry lurks in the mean- 
ing of two words—‘ highest degree.”’ ‘The author saw that in using such 
words, we cannot say of a proposition, it is most true—hence he inferred 
that all such adjectives are always in the superlative degree. Whereas, our 
inability to advance to a degree of relation which increases from that which 
is already true, arises from this fact—that we cannot rationally apply such 
words as true, perfect, and infinite, unless restricted to that mode of com- 
parison which requires two reversed degrees correlative to a first condition 
assumed. That such words as infinite are always in the comparative de- 
gree, and never in the superlative, may require a further illustration. 

When we say long, longer, longest, our first degree, named the pa 
is assumed ; then the comparative and superlative consecutively follow.— 
But long and short denote degrees which are first apprehended by perceiv- 
ing two reversed things correlative toa first condition assumed. There fore, 
the fundamental mode of comparison—that mode which is the basis of all 
others—consists in two reversed degrees correlative to a first, and which 
first is analogous to that degree which grammarians name the positive. 

In the aforesaid example, B can be affirmed the longer only on this con- 
dition—that A was admitted to be long before B was compared with A 
then C is compared with B and A. Now, this principle should be clearly 
understood—that, in any number of consecutive comparisons, we first re- 
quire two things, one of which is assumed, (@. e., not compared,) and by 
which we determine the other’s degree of relation. Then, if we annex an- 
other degree, we introduce a new element into our comparisons, which may 
be termed the correlative. When two things are compared, one is relative 
to the other; but when three things are compared consecutive ‘ly, each is 
correlative with the others. ‘This distinction between relative and correla- 
teve, as applied to numeration, has been totally disregarded by all authors 
whose works I have read, except Bishop Be rkele +y, and William Hazlitt, in 
his Essay on Locke, and from which I will quote in due time, 





A, B, C, D, E, 
Long, Longer, Longest- 


In the above example we are required to see B relative to A, then C +* 
relative with B and A, before we advance to D; we then find that A, B, 
are each perceived twice, and only twice—whence each becomes corre a - 
tive, (7. e. reciprocally relative.) Now, if we annex D, it is clear that A, B, 
C, D must each be seen three times to become corre lative throughout. And 
if we annex E, then each must be seen four times to become correlative as 
aforesaid,—and so we may continue annexing, But we first proved that a 
thing is only seen twice to become correlative; therefore, when a thing is 
seen ‘three or more times, and still conceived to be only correlative, it is 
seen absurdly and in contradiction to a law of mind which universally go- 
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verns our comparisons, by confining them to ‘three degrees of relations — 
Thus much appeared necessary to elucidate the principles of the three 
modes of comparison, and to prove that all agree in having only three de- 

rees of relation. Under that law, the mathematician’s “ celebrated pro- 
blem of the three bodies” must be arranged, and a theologian’s trinity—for 
the ancient Egyptians had their trinity,—and innumerable other triple parts 
of knowledge, including al the axioms of geometry. 

Hazlitt very truly says 


“Tt is strange that Mr. Locke should rank among simple ideas that of number, 
which he defines to be the idea of unity repeated. But how this idea of succes- 
sive or distinct units can ever give the idea of repetition, unless the former in- 
stances are borne in mind, I cannot conceive. There might be a transition from 
one unit to another, but no addition or aggregate formed. As well might we sup- 
pose that a body of an inch diameter, by shifting from place to place, might en- 
large its dimensions to a foot or a mile, as that a succession of units, perceived 
separately, should produce the complex idea of number. ‘The natural fool that 
Mr. Hobbes speaks of may be supposed to observe every stroke of the clock, and 
nod to it, or say one, one, one; but he could never know what hour it strikes, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hobbes, without the use of those names of order, one, two, three, 
&c., nor, according to my notion, without the help of that orderly understanding 
which first invented those names, and comprehends their meaning. On the ma- 
terial hypothesis, the mind can have but one idea at a time, aud the idea of num- 
ber could never enter into it.” 


Hazlitt might have added, that all mathematicians, without an exception, 
have written as erroneously about numeration as Mr. Locke himself. 

Before we dispute about an effect we should first know what it is. What 
do 1, 2, 3 re present, when applied to 1 tree, 2 trees, 3 trees? They denote 
the plac e-propertie s of trees when perceived correlative, according to a mode 
of comparison wherein we consecutively advance from a place assumed.— 
And since all things pussess a place-property, numbers can be applied to all. 
A single method of producing an effect mus t precede a compound method 
of producing like effects, because the last is composed of the first. Our 
mode of numberin g is a compound; therefore every language includes a 
prior method to numbering, whereby things are seen correlative by means of 
their place-properties. In the E nglish language, the following words com- 
prise that prior mode : 


This, That, Yon. 


This man and first man are different phrases only so far as this and first 
belong to two me thods of performing acts alike. This, that and yon com- 
prise a mode of themselves, therefore it has an end; first, second and third 
belong to a method without end, nevertheless both methods have a like be- 
ginning; and the one which has an end, so far as it extends, agrees with the 
other which is endless. The mere practice of that simple mode, being in- 
cluded under a law of mind which governs all men’s comparisons of all 
things, would direct nations to construct modes of numbering, necessarily 
identical in their fundamental prince iples. They could differ only in the 
symbols or characters used in notation, and in their extent of combination. 

It is not requisite that I should present the various kinds of symbols 
which mankind have used in notation. I have proved that when things are 
seen correlative, three are seen in relation to each other; then, if we annex 
another three, we introduce anew element into our comparisons, which 
may be terme ‘d the element of combination. Consequently, every mode of 
numbering g presupposes that a given collection of things must be seen cor- 
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relatively, and thus consecutively combined into a whole, or aggregate.— 
Our mode of combining must accord with our prior mode of seeing things 
correlatively placed, because combination includes correlation. Accord- 
ingly, the number nzze among all nations denotes the first combination of 
things when seen correlatively placed ; one three relative to another, and 
both correlative to a third three. Hence all nations actually stop or inclose 
their numbers at 9; and they do so inevitably, in accordance with a law of 
mind which universally governs their comparisons. Ten (10) literally means 
one inclosure, and town, tun, and ¢en are all derived from one root. Town 
formerly signified a collection of houses surrounded by a wall. (Sce Horne 
Tooke’s Diversions of Purley.) 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; 8, 9. 


The above figures denote our numbering to the extent of nine. The first 
is named the unit by arithmeticians, but unit is a very vague term—being 
often confounded with unity, and oneness, and other relations. Still it con- 
veys an important meaning when we arrive at it naturally in its proper 
place. All the above figures are first acquired by reading them from the 
left to the right, and the scale is constructed by simply seeing things cor- 
relative, and thus consecutively combining them so that each figure in suc- 
cession shall denote its own degree of relation and all previously ascertain- 
ed. Observe, that each successive figure from the beginning represents 
not merely its own, but also several other degrees of relation; and how 
could man’s fingers have suggested the mode of combining those degrees ? 
All arithmeticians answer, because man has /en fingers ; but logicians might 
retort, that such an answer is merely begging the question. They may as 
truly say, that a man stops at ten because he had previously fen about him, 
and that previous fen was born in him or to him, like his legs, and not the 
result of any mode of comparison. But I have proved that ten must result 
from comparisons; therefore, to compare the conclusion of ten with the 
concluded number of man’s fingers, we merely obtain the Sng of two 
results or sums. Accordingly, all ignorant persons who use their fingers in 
relation to numbers are addicted to reckon with them—not merely to num 
ber. 

The scale of numbers aforesaid clearly indicates that the man who first 
constructed it was a patient thinker. He was familiar with a state of mind 
and could thoroughly analyze it, and which is composed of several distinct 
perceptions appertaining almost simultaneous sly to one thing; yet we speak 
as though we have only one perception of such a complex thing. He had 
previously been familiar with seeing heaps or collections corre lative to each 
other; his next step was to combine those collections as far as he could 
correlatively, without assuming a new beginning ; and he thus naturally 
arrived at nine. To distinguish that 9 from his second 9, he quite as na- 
turally reversed his former mode, and used two symbols to denote the first 
nine inclosed, thus 10, which means one combine d collection. Having ad- 
vanced thus far, all future progress was easy, for he had only to combine 
9 again, and then say two tens, or 20, and so repeatedly to one hundred. 

Now, unit denotes a degree of relation not compre -hensible till seen cor- 
relative with ten and hundred. U nit, ten, hundred, denote degrees of rela- 
tion, not merely of single things, but of single combinations seen correla- 
tively. 

999. 

Those represent nine hundred and ninety-nine ; and 9 thus occup‘es the 

unit’s place as naturally as it stands in the ten’s and the hundred’s place. 
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111,111,111. 


Those figures are read as one hundred and eleven millions one hundred 
and eleven thousands one hundred and eleven. Observe, that I thrice re- 
peated one hundred and eleven; and as we continue to annex triple ones 
so we must continue to repeat one hundred and eleven, one hundred and 
eleven, and merely unite a new name to each successive one hundred 
and eleven. ‘Thus all progress in all modes of notation, howsoever ex- 
tensive, is in strict avcordance with the first principles which govern our 
most simple comparisons. ‘The very figures of notation are ‘distributed 
into threes by arithmeticians, and thus afford a striking contradiction to 
their first principle assumed, that ten fingers suggested the combination 
of numbers. Whereas my first principles carry me onward without any 
end, and without a contradiction. 

In the arithmetic of Lacroix we find the following pernicious instruction. 
The translator says: ‘ In the number thirty-three, which is written 33, we 
see the figure 3 repeated—but each time with a different value. ‘The value 
of the 3 on the left is fen t2mes greater than the value of that on the right.” 
The author alludes to the degrees of relation denoted by thirty and three in 
a consecutive progression from a first one assumed, and he thus confounds 

a compounded equality of relative things with a consecutive increase of the 
same. He first assumes that a 3 is great, then he says that thirty is ten 
times greater than 3, which is manifestly absurd. Thirty is only 9 times 
greater than three, though it is ten times as great. Assume any figure we 
please, and repeat it as often as we please, then each f figure on the left will 
always be nine times greater than the next figure on the right, because the 
figure on the right is the measure (¢. ¢. a relative part) of the figure on the 
left. It is surely clear that a gallon is not four times more than a quart, but 
only four times as much. 

‘The error thus exposed, perhaps may be found in all arithmetics, and viti- 
ates the instruction of arithmeticians. To speak of a compounded equality, 
as the aforesaid author evidently does, we confuse a pupil’s mind with mul- 
tiplication while we are falsely explaining numeration. Whereas, we should 
comme nce with things seen correl: itively, then combined accordingly—be- 
ing always explained in correlative progression. 

Effects must have a cause, and the properties of 3 and 9 are more con- 
spicuous than those of any of the numbers. If we multiply any number 
by 9, the product will be nine or nines by simply adding, thus: 9 times 3 
are 27, then 2 and7 are9; 9 times 17 are 153, then land 5 and 3 are 
9. If we make a weight of 1 pound, another of 3, another of 9, another 
of 27, and another of 81, we shall have five weights with which we can 
weigh more various quantities than with any other five weights conceiv- 
able. These are truths, and they are such because products from 3 and 
9 are the compounded combinations of correlative things, when each com- 
bination is correlatively unbroken, in conformity with a law of mind 
which universally governs our comparisons. To farther corroborate my 
analysis of numeration, I would refer to the well-known rule of proving 
a product of multiplication, by extracting all the nines and multiplying 
remainders. 

Dr. Johuson says : 


“ The course of time is so visibly marked, that it is even observed by the birds 
of passage, and by nations who have raised their minds very little above animal 
instinct. There are human beings whose language does not supply them with 
words by which they can number four; but I have read of none that have not 
names for day and night—for summer and winter.” 
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Surely such beings had fingers as we have; therefore he who builds 
his science of numbers on ten fingers, must confess that such tribes had 
each only one-third sufficient sense to comprehend all one’s fingers.— 
Dean Swift’s analysis of zeal, in his ‘ Tale of a Tub,” is strictly ana- 
logous to the solution of ten, as performed by arithmeticians. He de- 
clares that a notion became a word, and the word during a hot summer 
ripened into a substance. 

A geographical view of the world declares : 


“Tt is diverting to observe Kamtschadales when they reckon above ten; for, 
having counted the fingers of both hands, they clap them together, which signifies 
ten. Then they begin with their toes and count twenty; after which they are 
quite confounded, and cry ‘ metcha ?’—that is, where shall | take more 


Such historical extracts confound the meaning of a number with a sum. 
A man must learn to number before he can reckon, because reckoning 
includes addition, and often subtraction. Addition includes numeration, 
but numeration does not include addition; subtraction includes numera- 
tion and addition, but numeration and addition do not include subtrac- 
tion. They are the three fundamental consecutive rules of all arithme- 
tic, and closed in obedience to a universal law of mind. 

In my analysis of numeration, I first used the relative, then the correla- 
tive, and thirdly and lastly, the element of combination; and he who ac- 
quires numbers without being conscious of those three elements, must be 
allowed to use them according to that rule by which a parrot learns to talk. 

We speak of common things (for example, coal) as being each literally 
one, and not as several particles agglutinated; but the chemist analyzes 
them and finds each a compound. Accordingly we use common words, like 
numeration, as though each can denote only one perception; but a meta- 
physician analyzes them, and finds that the meaning of each is complex, yet 
acquired under such simple laws, and so ccnsecutively, that the most care- 
less mind wil] associate extensive combinations without being conscious of 
their complexity. 

As an experimentum crusis, t would refer to the natural scale of music, 
for I contend that a musician’s scale and an arithmetician’s mode of nu- 
meration are results alike under one law. A writer says: 


“ We change the mode at every time when we moderate three notes in suc- 
cession. It ought not, then, any lenger to surprise us that we feel some diffi- 
culty while we ascend the scale in singing three tones in succession, because this 
is impracticable without changing the mode ; and if we pause in the same mode, 
the fourth sound abeve the first note will never be higher than a semitone above 
that which immediately precedes it.” 


Dr. Rush, in his ‘‘ Philosophy of the Human Voice,” says: 


‘¢ Whether this triform nature of the cadence, and its exclusion from the cur- 
rent melody, proceed from the habit of the musical scale on the ear, similar to 
that which prevents a greater rise than of three tones, or whether these circum- 
stances are resolvable into some hidden instinct of the voice, I will not determine.” 


He also says : 
** We may perhaps prudently despair, that even the keenest inquiry will teach 
us the reason why the melody of speech is prone to the diatonic progression, and 


why the voice so accurately falls in with the definite intervals of the musical scale.”’ 


These authors allude to diatonic melody, which is a term of music to de- 
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note degrees of relation consecutively, and I trust I have proved that all 
such degrees cannot be apprehended, except conformable to the same law 
that governs our mode of nume ration. Dr. Lardner says: 


‘‘ Sounds, in order to be musical, must be caused by a continued succession of 
equal and regular vibrations of the air produced by the sounding body.” 


If I understand the Doctor, he is certainly wrong. In singing a musical 
note, we begin gently to emit pulsations of air, then we increase, and gradu- 
ally finish ; hence a note is a kind of fluid swell, which contains within itself 
degrees of intensity. And all correlative combinations of notes must accord 
with the vanishing nature of a single note. 

We may commence from any note we please as the sound first assumed, 
then, in ascending the scale, we can only produce two notes correlative to 
the first; but those three notes must have a vanishing effect agreeably with 
a single note, otherwise they would not be melodious in their ascension,— 
Therefore, the fourth note in the natural scale is necessarily a semitone, 
which gives the requisite vanishing effect to the three prior ones. A gram- 
marian’s three degrees differ from a musician’s three only so far as their 
first assumptions are of a different nature. 

When I listen to some tunes, I conceive that I hear a rattling crowd - 
notes, forming one combination, with a gradual rise and a vanishing fall, 
accordance with music’s loneliest note. Such tunes pass by me as a stat 
refinement, which makes me feel that simplic ity isthe garb of all truly yse- 
ful, beautiful or sublime. Play a purely plaintive air to entrance me in bliss, 
till joy finds relief in tears, then you may pause till I call you again, and so 
tune my life for heaven. 


SONNET. 


THE STRUGGLE OF ENDOWMENT WITH FORTUNE. 


WueEn thou shalt put my name upon the tomb, 
Write under it, *“* here lies the weariest man 
That ever struggled with a wayward ban, 

The victim from his birth-hour to a doom 

That made all nature war against his will, 

Made profitless his toil, its fruits denied 

To patient courage and ambition still, 

His tasks decreed, his industry decried, 

And left him weary of the sun, whose flight. 

Brought him the gloom without the peace of night. 

iis toilsome pathway ever was uphill, 

A hill forever growing,—still his draught 
Was water in a sieve that could not fill, 
And bitter was his cup, or drunk, or left unquaff*d.” 
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THE RED ROSE. 


A TALE OF THE WAR IN LA VENDEE., 


FROM THE FRENCH OF A. DUMAS. 


Wuoever, on the evening of the 15th December, 1793, had walked from 
the town of ‘Olisson, toward the vill: ige of Saint C _ and, on the way 
thither, from the ridge of the hill whose base is laved by the Maine, had 
looked down into the valley below, would have witnessed a singular spec- 
tacle. 

There, along the dusky horizon, had he looked for the village, which lay 
half-conce: led amid the trees , he would have seen three or four columns of 
smoke, which, isolated at the base, spreading and uniting as they ascended, 
formed a dark canopy, and, moved by the damp west wind, rolle ds lowly on- 
ward to mingle with the clouds, which hung low and threatening over the 
earth. He would have seen how the pillars of this fearful vault by degrees 


became tinged with red—how the smoke was scattered, while tongues of 


fire leaped from the roof, now winding spiral-formed, now stooping, and now 
towering aloft like burning columns. 

From time to time, as a roof fell in, he would have heard a deadened 
crash; he would have seen a brighter glow, with a thousand ‘crackling 
sparks ; and by the blood-red light of the spreading fire, have beheld sol- 
diers—have seen the flashing of their weapons—have heard their cries and 
laughter ; then would he have shuddered and exclaimed, ‘‘ God help us! 
an army has fired a village, to warm themselves by the flames.” 

It was, in fact, a Republican brigade of from twelve to fifteen thousand 
men, who, having found the village of Saint Crepin deserted, had set fire to 
it to satiate their vengeance. A single isolated hut had been spared from 
the flames ; it seemed as if they even endeavored to protect it from the ra- 
ging element. Two sentinels stood before the door, while orderly-officers 
and adjutants passed in and out, bringing and receiving orders. 

He who gave these orders was a young man, apparently from twenty to 
twenty-two years of age; his hair, parted upon his fore head, fell in long, 
fair curls down his cheeks; his features and mien wore that im press of mel- 
ancholy which is so often stamped upon those who are destined to an early 
death. His blue cloak but partially concealed his person, so that the sym- 
bols of his rank—the epaulettes of a general, were visible. Leaning over a 
table, upon which lay a map of the country, he was busie d, by the light of a 
lamp, in tracing out the road to be pursued by his soldiers. It was General 
Marceau, who, three years later, met his death at Alte nkire hen. 

- Alexande r!” he exclaimed, partly raising himself—‘ Alexander, ever- 
lasting sleeper! are you dreaming of St. Domingo, that you cannot wake ?” 

“What is the matter ?” cried the individual thus acc osted, as he sprang 
up in haste, almost striking his head against the roof of the chamber.— 
5 What is the matter !—is the enemy approaching ?” 

“* No—but an order from General Westerman has just reached us.’’ 

While his comrade read the order which he handed to him, Marceau 
gazed with child-like curiosity upon the powerful proportions of the gigan- 
tic mulatto who stood before him. He was a man of about twenty-eight 
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years of age, with short, curly hair, brown complexion, open brow, white 
teeth, and whose almost supernatural strength was the admiration of the 
whole army. ‘They had seen him cleave in battle the head of a hostile 
cuirassier, through helmet and skull, down to his very cuirass; when his 
horse ran with him on parade, they had seen him press the headstrong ani- 
mal to suffocation by the strength of his knees. It was General Alexander 
Dumas.* 

‘* Who brought this order?” asked the latter. 

« The representative of the people—Delmar.” 

“ Well—and where are the poor devils assembling ?” 

“ In a wood, a league and a half from here. Look at the map ;—here is 
the place,” 

‘“ Yes—but neither ravines, nor mountains, nor felled trees are marked 
out upon the map—nor a thousand other obstacles which bar the road; so 
that we can scarce find our way by day-light. Accursed country, where, 
besides this, it is always cold !” 

‘* Look here,” said Marceau, as he pushed open the door with his foot, 
and pointed to the blazing village—* go out and warm yourself. Halloo! 
what is the matter, citizens?’ 

These words were addressed to a group of soldiers, who, in searching for 
plunder, had ransacked a kind of stall which joined the hut, occupied by 
the generals, and had there discovered a Vendean peasant who appeared to 
be so drunk that, in all probability, he vgs not been able to accompany the 
inhabitants of the village in their retre Imagine a boor, whose face, cov- 
ered by his long hair, bore the stamp “of stupidity, dressed in his ordinary 
apparel, with a gray jacket and slouched hat, and apparently so intoxicated 
as to have lost all command of his senses. Marceau put a few questions to 
him, but the wine which he had sw slowed, and his patozs, rendered his re- 
2 s almost unintelligible. He was about to hand him over to the soldiers 

or their amusement, when General Dumas suddenly directed every one to 
le ave the chamber ; then following them with his frie ond, he gave orders that 
the prisoner should be confined in the hut. The boor was standing at the 
threshold; they pushed him in; he stumbled against the wall, tottered for 
a moment on his bending knees, and then falling at his length, lay motion- 
less. <A sentinel was stationed without, but they did not think of securing 
the window. 

‘In an hour we shall be able to commence our march,” said General 
Dumas to Marceau.—‘‘ We have a guide.” 

* Whom 7” 

© That fellow !”’ 

‘Yes; if we wait until to-morrow he might answer; for what he has 
drank contains at least four and twenty hours’ sleep.”’ 

Dumas smiled. ‘ Come with me,” he said, and led his friend to the 
stall in which the peasant had been discovered. A thin partition separated 
the stall from the hut, through the chinks and crevices of which they could 
see and hear everything that passed in the chamber in which the boor was 
confined. ‘* Here!” added Dumas, softly, ‘‘ observe what passes.” 

Marceau obeyed. It was with difficulty that he could distinguish the 
prisoner, as the latter had accidentally fallen in the darkest corner of the 
chamber. Upon looking around for his colleague, he found that he had dis- 
appeared, As he turned his glance again to the interior of the hut, it 
seemed as if the prisoner made a slight movement, 

In a few moments the boor opened his eyes, gaping like a man who has 
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just awakened from a profound sleep. A singular expression of satisfaction 
passed across his face when he saw that he was alone. Marceau was now 
sensible that he would have been outwitted by this man, but for the pene- 
tration of General Dumas. He redoubled his attention, therefore. The 
prisoner’s face had resumed its former expression ; his eyes were closed ; 
his movements were like those of a man who is about to fall aslee Pp again ; 
with one hand he grasped, as if by accident, a leg of the table upon whic h 
lay the map and General Westerman’s order, jostled it, and everything fell 
in confusion upon the floor. ‘The sentinel opened the door and thrust in his 
head ; but on seeing the cause of the disturbance, he called with a laugh to 
his companions, “ It is the citizen ;—he has been dreaming a little.” The 
latter heard him; his eyes were anclose <d, and a threatening glance follow- 
ed the soldier. He then snatched up the paper which contained the order, 
and hastily concealed it in his bosom. 

Marceau held his breath; his right hand reached toward the hilt of his sa- 
bre, and his left supported his brow as he leaned against the partition. The 
subject of his observations had turned upon his side. With his knees and 
elbows he slowly pushed himself towards the door ; but, through the crevice 
between the threshold and the door, he beheld the feet of the sentinel who 
was stationed without, and he now crept carefully toward the window; 
when a few feet distant from this, he grasped after a weapon that he wore 
concealed in his bosom, crouched, and with a leap like that of the Jaguar, 
bounded through the casement and lighted on his feet without. 

Marceau uttered a cry, for he had neither foreseen this way of escape 
nor could he now prevent it. Another cry ae to his own; but this 
sound was that of wrangling and cursing. ‘The Vendean, to wit, as he leaped 
from the window, found himself face to face with Gener: ial Dumas. He made 
a quick pass at him with his knife; but Dumas seized him by the wrist, 
and bent the prisoner’s arm toward his breast. But a thrust, and the latter 
had fallen by his own weapon. 

ok promised you a guide,’’ said Dumas to Marceau, who came running 
toward him; “ here he 1s ; and in my opinion he is a very serviceable one, 
I might have you shot, knave,”’ he continued, turning to the boor, “ but it 
suits me better to let you live. You have overheard our conversation, but 
you shall not repeat it to those who have employed you. Citizens!” he cried 
to the soldiers, ‘two of you take him by the hand, and march with him at 
the head of the column. If he make the slightest movement to escape, or 
to lead us astray, send a bullet through his head, and toss him over the 
hedge.” 

The troops lay scattered around, here and there, warming themselves by 
the ashes, which, but an hour or two before, had composed a village. A few 
orders, uttered in a low tone, collected the dispersed soldiers, and the mass 
set itself in motion. It formed into a dark column as it trod the hollow way 
which separates Saint erm from Montfaucon ; and when the moon broke 
through the clouds, and gleamed for a moment upon the gliding bayonets, 
a spectator would have thought that he beheld an enormous black serpent, 
whose glistening scales gl: anced through the gloom of night, asit wound 
along amid the hills. 

The march had lasted for half an hour; the peasant who guided them, 
closely watched by his companions, listened to every sound, Soon a rust- 
ling was heard in the bushes at their side. The head of the column stopped 


at once. ‘‘ Who is there?” cried several voices. No answer followe d, and 
the boor said, laughing, “It is a hare starting from its form.” At times, 


the two soldiers thought they saw something in advance of them—but what, 


they could not distinguish ; and then the peasant would say, ‘it is your sha- 
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dows; let us move on.” Ona sudden, at a bend in the path, two figures ap- 
year before them; the soldiers are about to call out, but one of them falls, 
struck by a bullet, without uttering a sound ; the other staggers backward, 
and is able but to articulate the word ‘‘ advance !” Twenty shots are fired 
at once, and by the flash they see three forms running at full speed; one 
falls wounded, and drags himself to the nearest hedge. They reach him; 
he is not their guide; “they question him, he does not answer; a soldier 
pierces his arm with a b: iyonet to see if he i is actually dead ; he is. 

Marceau was now obliged to lead the way himself. Toler ably well ac- 
quainted with the country, he had hopes that he would not lose his path,— 
and in fact, after the lapse of a quarter of an hour, they beheld the dark 
outline of a wood. This was the spot, where, according to the information 
he had received, the inhabitants of several villages, together with the rem- 
nants of the Vendean armies—in all, perhaps, eighteen hundred men, had 
assembled for religious service. 

The two generals divided their troops into several small columns, and 
commanded them to surround the wood, and then push forward by the va- 
rious paths which led to its centre. The half hour before a battle passes 
quickly. Secarcely has the soldier time to see to his weapon, and to say to 
his comrade, “I have twe nty or thirty francs in my knapsac k— if I fall, send 


them to my mother,” when the word “ forward!” is heard, and each starts 


as if it were unexpected. 

As the troops advanced, it became evident that the centre of the wood 
was lighted. They perceived burning torches; and soon a spectacle pre- 
sented itself which none of them had anticipated. 

Near an altar, formed of irregular stones, stood the priest of Sainte Ma- 
rie de Rhé, reading mass. Old men with torches encircled him, and round 
about kneeled women and children. Between the troops of the republic 
and this group stood a rampart of men, ready for defence or for attack. It 
was evident that those assembled had been warned of their approach, and 
were prepared to meet them, and in their foremost rank stood their run- 
away guide. ‘he drunken boor had been suddenly transformed into a 
Vendean soldier; the red heart, the symbol of their league, shone on his 
left breast, and upon his hat a white cloth was visible instead of a feather. 

The Vendeans did not wait to be attacked; their tiralleurs, which were 
posted in the wood, commenced the assault. The Republicans, on the 
other hand, pressed forward, musket upon arm, without firing a shot.— 
“ Close up!” was the only sound heard in their ranks, after every discharge 
of musketry. The priest calmly commenced reading mass; his hearers did 
not seem to notice what was passing around them, but remained motionless 
upon their knees. When the Republicans had approached to within thirty 
paces of the enemy, the foremost rank kneeled, and three rows of weapons 
fell levelled, like ears of corn bent by the wind. The discharge thinned 
the ranks of the Vendeans, and some of the bullets killed even women and 
children at the foot of the altar. (Cries and loud tumult disordered the 
group; but when the priest elevated the host, all was still again, and the 
faithful devoutly bent their heads. 

The Republicans had, by this time, advanced ten paces nearer, and de- 
livered their fire with as much calmness as if they had been on parade, and 
with an accuracy which ts only attaine! by constant practice. The Ven- 
deans returned it, and now there was no time to re-load their muskets; the 
combat was continued with the bayonet. The advantage now inclined to 
the side of the better-armed and better-trained Republicans. ‘The mass was 


not yet ended. 
The Vendeans wavered, and whole ranks fell amid frightful imprecations. 
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The priest observed it; he gave a sign; the torches were extinguished, and 
the combatants enveloped in complete darkness. Now succeeded a terrible 
scene of confusion and of murder ; each combatant struck about him in wild 
rage, preferring to die rather than beg for mercy—mercy which is seldom 
granted when asked for in the langua ge common to both victor and van- 
quished ; and still the words, “ Mercy ! “Mercy !” were uttered in a heart. 
rending tone at Marceau’s feet, as he was on the point of dealing a de adly 
blow. It was a young Vendean—an unarmed boy, who see me d trying to 
make his escape from this frightful massacre. ‘ Mercy! mercy !’” he cried, 
—‘‘ save me, for God’s sake; for your mother’s sake, save me !” 

The general led him a few paces from the scene of strife, in order to re- 
move him from the eyes of his soldiers; but he soon found himself com- 
pelled to pause, for the youth had swooned. This season terror in a sol- 
dier excited his astonishment; yet, notwithstanding this, he prepared to as- 

sist him. He opened his coat to give him air, and behold !—it was a 
maiden! Not a moment was to be lost, for the orders of the convention 
were explicit. Every Vendean who was found with weapons in his hand, 
or present at any assemblage, must, without regard to age or sex, atone for 
it with his life. He laid the young girl at the foot of a tree, re turne :d to the 
scene of combat, and found the body of a Republican officer, whose figure 
was similar to that of the unknown maiden. He hastily stripped him of his 
hat and uniform. During the interval the cool night air had restored the 
unhappy creature to consciousness. ‘‘ My father! My father!” were her 
first words; she then arose and covered her face with her hands to collect 
her thoughts: “‘ Oh, it is horrible! I was near him—lI have deserted him! 
My father! my father! He is dead !—oh, he is dead !”’ 

** Mademoiselle Blanche !” cried a voice, and a head was protruded from 
behind a tree; ‘the Marquis de Beaulieu lives and is safe! Long live 
the king and the good cause !’’ The one who had uttered these words im- 
mediately disappeared, but not before Marceau had recognized the peasant 
of Saint Cré pin. 

‘Tinguy! Tinguy!” cried the young girl, stretching out her arms to- 
ward him. 

“Hush!” said Marceau,—* a word might betray you, and then it would 
be impossible for me to save you. Dress yourself quickly in this uniform, 
and wait for me here.’ 

He returned to his soldiers, directed them to retire to Chollet, and trans- 
ferred the command of the brigade to his colleague; he himself returned to 
the Vendean. ‘The latter was now ready to ac company him. ‘They directed 
their steps toward a kind of highway, where Marceau’s servant was w: aiting 
for them with horses. Here he was embarrassed anew; he was fearful that 
his companion could not ride, and still less, after the fatigue which she had 
endured, pursue her way on foot; his anxiety disappeared, however, as he 
beheld her swing herself lightly in the saddle, and govern the animal, with 
little strength indeed, but with as mugh skill as the best horseman could 
have done. She obse rved Marceau’s astonishment, and smiled. “ You 
would wonder less if you knew me better,” she said sweetly ; ‘* but you shall 
learn the circumstances which have rendered me so familiar with manly ex- 


ercises; you seem to be so kind that I will not hesitate to inform you of 


the events which have chequered my young, and yet so turbulent life.” 

* Well, well, by and by,” said Marceau, ‘ we shall have time enough for 
it, for you are my prisoner, and I cannot, for your own sake, give you your 
freedom. We must now hasten to reach Chollet as soon as possible.” 

They spurred their horses to a gallop, and in less than an hour entered 
the village. Marceau at once repaired to the commander-in-chief, reported 
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to him in a few words the result of the expedition, and then with his com- 
panion, entered an inn, where he ordered two apartments. He directed the 
young girl to take possession of one of the chambers, and seek that repose, 
which, after the fatigues of the night, she so greatly needed. He locked 
himself in the other apartment in order, undisturbed and calmly, to reflect 
upon his situation ; for at this moment he was busied with but a single pur- 
pose, namely, to secure the life of his prisoner. Yet this was by no means 
an easy ti isk, ‘oa but a single expedient occurred to him—this was, to place 
his protégé with his relatives in Nantes. Three years had elapsed since he 
had seen his mother and his sister, and now he was but a few leagues distant 
from them. Nothing was more natural, therefore, than that he should ask 
permission from the commander-in-chief to visit his family. It was now 
morning ; he went to General Westerman, and presented his request. The 
latter did not hesitate for a moment to grant him leave of absence. But as 
the furlough needed also the signature of the representative Delmar, who had 
arrived in the night and was still asleep, the commander-in-chief promised 
to attend to the matter when the representative made his appearance, and 
then to send the papers to Marceau. 

Upon returning to the inn, he met General Dumas, who was looking for 
him. The two friends had no secrets from one another, and the latter was 
soon made acquainted with the occurrences of the night. While breakfast 
was preparing, Marceau went to his prisoner, and announced a visit from 
his colleague, who in a few moments made his appearance. The first words 
which he spoke quieted Blanche’s uneasiness, and soon she felt no other 
embarrassment than that which might be expected in a young maiden who 
finds herself alone in the society of two men, entirely unknown to her. 

They were about taking their seats at ti able when the door opened, and the 
representative Delmar appeared upon the threshold. This gloomy visitor 
filled Blanche’s bosom with alarm, even before she was aware of the charac- 
ter and office of the new-comer. ‘* You wish to leave us then, citizen-gen- 
eral,” said the latter to Marceau, ‘‘ and as you conducted yourself so bravely 
last night, I can refuse you nothing, although I am somewhat vexed with 
you for having allowed the Marquis de Beaulieu to escape. I had promised 
the Convention his head.” 

Blanche turned pale at these words; but Marceau, who observed it, placed 
himself, as if accidentally, before her. ‘* Yet a thing deferred is not aban- 
doned,” continued the other. ‘Our republican blood-hounds have good 
noses and sharp teeth, and we are upon his track. Here is the furlough in 
due form; you can set out when you please, but I will first breakfast with 
you; | could not let a brave fellow like you leave us without draining a 
gli iss to the welfare of the republic, and to ‘the destruction of the banditti.” 

In the situation in which the two generals now found theinselves, this 
mark of favor was any thing but agreeable. Blanche had taken her seat, 
and had somewhat recovered her cour: ge again. In order not to be oppo- 
site Delmar, she was obliged to take her pl ice next him; she was some- 
what quieted, however, upon seeing that the representative was more busily 
occupied with the viands than with the guests. Yet, from time to time, 
words escaped him which chilled the maiden’s blood to ice ; still no imme- 
diate danger seemed to threaten her, and the generals were in hopes that 
Delmar would leave them without addressing Blanche. The breakfast was 
nearly ended, when suddenly the report of muskets was heard upon the 
square in front of the inn. The two generals sprang up and seized their 
weapons; but Delmar restrained them. ‘‘ Excellent! my fine fellows !” 
he said, laughing so that his chair shook under him, “ excellent! I am de- 
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lighted to see you thus on the alert ; but this time there is nothing for you 
to do, therefore take your seats again.” 

“ What is the meaning of that noise?” asked Marceau. 

“‘ Nothing more,” replied Delmar, ‘ than that they are shooting last night’s 
prisoners.”’ : 

Blanche uttered a cry of terror. ‘‘Oh, the poor wretches!’’ she ex- | 
claimed. 

Delmar placed the glass which he was just raising to his lips upon the ta- | 
ble again, and turned toward the speaker. ‘ Ah, that is fine! when soldiers 
tremble like women, we must dress the women in uniform. It is true, you 
are very young,” ne 1dded, ‘‘ but you will get accustomed to it.’ ; 

“ Never! never!” excl: ximed Blanche, without thinking of 
which she incurre ‘ by uttering her sentiments in the presence of sucha 
witness: ‘I never shall become accustomed to such horrors !” 

* Boy!’’ said Delmar, ‘ beware how you utter such stuff again in my 
hearing, for you might repent it. Mark that!’ With these words he took 
leave of the two generals, and left the chamber. 

Deep silence prevailed for a while. Marceau laid his pistols, which he 
had taken up unperceived during this interview, upon the table. ‘* Oh!” 
he exclaimed, pointing with outstretched finger toward the door, ‘ never, 
perhaps, was a man so near to death without foreboding it, as yonder man ; 
do you know, Blanche, had but a word, but a sign, escaped him, to show that 
he recognized you, | should have shot him dead on the spot |’ 

Slanche did not hear him. but a single thought occupied her—the 
thought that this man was empowered to pursue the remnant of the Vendean 
army, which was commanded by the Marquis de Beaulieu. ‘* Oh, hea- 
vens (" she exclaimed, covering her face with her hands, ‘‘ Oh, heavens 
When I reflect that my father may fall into the power of this tiger—that if 
he had been taken prisoner last night, he had perhaps been among those 
It is frightful! is there no compassion left in the world? Oh, 
‘‘ who better than | knows the 


he danver 


victims ! 
pardon me,” she added, turning to Marceau, 
contrary ?” 

At this moment word was brought that their horses were ready. “ Away, 
for heaven's sake,” she cried, ‘‘ there is blood in the air we breathe!” 

“Come,” said Marceau, and the three left the inn. ‘They found thirty 
horsemen in front of the house, which, at the order of the commander-in- 
chief, were to serve Marceau as anescort. Dumas accompanied them about 
the distance of a league, but here his friend urged him to return, as the 
road was dangerous for single travellers; he parted trom them, therefore, 
and was soon out of sight. 

Marceau now desired to hear Blanche’s history, and he reined his horse 
closer to her side. ‘‘ Now,” he said, ‘‘ since we are more at ease, and have 
a long ride to take, Jet us discourse of yourself. [ know indeed who you 
How cz ime you in that assemblage ?—how is it that you 


are, but this is all. ; 
Tell me all about yourself, I beg 


are accustomed to wear man’s apparel? 


you, from your childhood up.” 
told him that her mother had died long ago, leaving her 


Blanche now 
when very young to the sole care of the Ma-quis de Beaulieu; that her 
education had rendered her familiar with those exercises which had been 
so useful to her at the breaking out of the insurrection, and which had per- 
mitted her to follow her father. She related all the events of this war— 
from the disturbance at Saint Florent down to the combat in which Mar- 
life. She spoke at length, as he had wished, for she 
As she ended her narration, 
b ind s00n 


ceau had saved her 
saw that he listened with the greatest interest. 
they beheld the city of Nantes lying before them. ‘The little 
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crossed the Loire, and in a few moments Marceau was in the arms of his 
mother. After their first embraces were over, he presented his young com- 
panion to his family. A few words sufficed to interest his mother and sis- 
ters warmly in her ‘behalf. Scare ely had Blanche uttered a wish to resume 
the apparel of her sex, when the two young maidens at once offered her 
theirs, and took her with them to assist her in making the change. 

At this time Nantes sighed under the proconsulate of Carrier, who, in- 
genious in cruelty, fertile in inventing new methods of torture and of execu- 
tion, let blood flow freely, and knew no compassion. But the name of Mar- 
ceau protecte ‘d his family against this man,—so that not even the slightest 
sus pic ion could arise against his mother and sisters. One of these, a young 
maiden of sixteen years, a stranger to all that passed around her, love d, and 
was loved in return; and the mother, with all a mother’s fear, hoping to 
find a second protector in her future son-in-law, was hastening the marriage 
when Marceau arrived in Nantes. His visit, therefore, was coubly wel- 
come to them. 

When Blanche re-entered the apartment in her new and well-chosen ap- 
parel, the young general advanced a few steps towards her, and then stood 
motionless from admiration. Until this moment, he had scarcely an idea of 
the perfect beauty which was now displayed be ‘fore his eyes. He would 
have spoken, but he could not utter a word. Blanche smiled, and reached 
him her hand with an expression of joy, for she was sensibie of the impres- 
sion which she had made upon her preserver. 

In the evening, the betrothed of Marceau’s sister made his appearance, 

| there was now one house in Nantes—the only one perhaps in which joy 
and happiness had reared their threne, while all around was sunk in grief 

| wailing. At times, indeed, Blanche’s heart felt heavy, and the tears 
came into her eyes; but it was only when she thought of her — Mar- 
ceau endeavored to cheer her ; and hoping to banish her anxieties, told her 
of his early campaigns ; how, at fifteen years of age, he became a s soldi r; at 
seventeen an officer; at nineteen a colonel, and at one-and-twenty had risen 
to the rank of general. 

Blanche listened again and again to the history of his life, for he spoke of 
no early love. 

And still Marceau had loved, and loved with all the passion of his years ; 
at least ~ thought so, But soon he was deceived—betrayed ; and contempt 
for the female sex had taken possession of his young heart. The blood 
which ‘ee ned in his veins was cooled; a melanc holy indifference took pos- 
session of him. Before he beheld Blanche.he had not counted upon earthly 
happiness ; he had resigned all love of woman. : 

All those dreams of happiness—those elements of new life, which Mar- 
ceau had looked upon as lost forever, bloomed up for him anew, even though 
happiness itself lay at an uncertain distance. He himself wondered that a 
smile had come again to his lips: he breathed more freely, and felt nothing 
now of that weariness of life, which, but a short time before, had palsied his 
powers and centered all his hopes in an early death. Blanche, on her side, 
attracted toward Marceau by a feeling of gratitude, attributed to this senti- 
ment the various emotions which: disturbed her. Was it strange that she 
should always wish for the presence of a man to whom she owed her life? 
Must not the sadness which was portrayed in his features necessarily excite 
her compassion ? And when she heard him sigh, what wonder was it that 
she felt ready to say to him, ‘* What can I do for you, my friend—you who 
have done so much for me ¢’ 


(To be Continued.) 
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Poems for the People. 


POEMS FOR THE PEOPLE.—No. 5. 


SIGNS-——-FALSE SIGNS. 


Ler timid men, who fear that signs foretell 
The coming downfall of fair freedom’s dome, 
Live undismayed; aristocratic pomp, 

That hates the free, and waits in eager hope, 
Exults in vain. What pregnant signs alarm ! 
—The good and wise unvenerated live, 

And wrong presumes where legislation sits ; 
Old law down-trampled, by the mass aroused 
To vindicate the justice they pollute ; 

And forceful marches onward to the shores 
Laved by the broadest sea. Aspiring hearts 
Intent on power, unscrupulous of means ; 
Fanatic ire—that boasts u holier name 
Intrudes on rights secured by reverent sires, 
Which chafes the fiery spirits of the South 
To dangerous thoughts. Yet, what avail these signs ? 
Fallacious signs, that ne’er will undermine 
The firm foundations of the sacred pile. 


Earthquakes affright the world, and whirlwinds howl, 
Floods in their fury rise,—volcanoes blaze, 

And terrify creation. Ignorant man, 

Believing, trembles, that the Almighty wrath 
Sends these for signs of the eternal doom. 

O idle fear! far distant is the end ;— 

Stil on its mighty axis rolls the earth 

With marvellous precision, undisturbed. 
Seed-time and harvest come, and day and night, 
With steady pace, still travel through the years, 
To gladden all the land. These threatening signs, 
sut throes of Nature, borne with wise intent, 
Which, hearing for a time, subside to rest, 

And earth is purer for the pain endured. 

The violence of man, the unhallowed deeds 

In the blind fury of bad passions done, 

In which the superstitious mind foresees 
Disastrous change, no more affect our weal, 
Than earthquakes, whirlwinds, or vo}canoes’ fire 
The rounded globe. Despite his pigmy rage, 
The stream of human feeling still glides on 

With not unequal flow ;—these, moral throes, 

Though threatening ill, yet, in the appointed time 
Will turn to wise account. When they subside, 
A purer faith and gentler virtue lives 

In graceful beauty, blessing all the land. 

Then, sweet content shall smile at every hearth, 

And wise men, emulous of public good, 

Preside in power, they never will betray ; 

Proud of our land, and of its charter proud, 

All pulses beat as one, strong to maintain 


The grandest compact nations e’er beheld, 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED, 


(Concluded.) 


“ Very little, indeed. I have dawdled away my time as usual—doing 
little good, if no harm. Carpe Diem, you know, is my motto. I met 
Miss i velyn at Surfside, and had the pleasure of seeing you at Copperas 
City, on Lake § Superior. By-the-bye, Miss Evelyn, do you recollect the 
hotel at Surfside, where we all met in 1846?” * Hardly,” she replied. 
“T have a faint recollection of a long, rambling, wooden building, with 
tall pillars, and that is all. Was not that the place where we all used to 
dine, like the ancient Spartans, ata common table?’ ‘“ It was,’’ said 
Edward; “‘ and I can tell you a strange story, that Professor Slideon, 
that learned Archeologist, told me in relation to it. The story is absurd 
enough, but he assured me that it was true. He said that the building 
was destroyed inasingular manner. One of the most eminent wits 
of the day was on the piazza, relating a very clever story, and facing 
one of the pillars that supported the roof, and was so long, and so strong- 
winded, that the column gave way before the continuous current of air, 
and toppled to the ground, bringing the edifice with it, burying the gen- 
tleman in the ruins, together with one poor devil whom he held fast by 
the button. ‘They were the only persons destroyed—al] the others hav- 
ing fled from the ‘house some time before the catastrophe.” “ The story 
is too ridiculous, and I don’t believe a word of it,’ said Aurelia. ‘ Nor 
I,” repeated every one present.’’ “ Nor I,’ said Edward. “ But apro- 
pos, Sidney, have you lately visited the new School of Medicine ?” “ Not 
lately.” “ WwW ell, Louis and myself dropped in this morning, and met 
Professor Lie all, who introduced us to his most intimate friend, the 
celebrated Doctor Munchausen, from Alta California, who has a perfect 
nosology in the press. He tells us that the practice of the present day 
is almost perfection; and mentioned several strange cures in proof of 
his assertion. He related how a modest lover, with a bronchial affec- 
tion of the trachea, was promptly relieved by the quick-witted appre- 
hension of his inamorata; how an apoplectic alderman was restored to 
health by Graham-Bread pills; a cataleptic politician, by some promptly- 
administered puffs ; a controversial divine, by increased doses of salary, 
and a feverish editor by a bottle of aqua aurea Thesaurii. He says 
that the practice of surgery has been greatly aided by the improvements 
on the Lethic mode. A surgical operation, if we can believe him, is 
not only painle’s, but really pleasurable; and he was so eloquent on 
this subje ct, that I was strongly tempted to submit to the amputation of 
a thumb, or a finger, but Louis dissuaded me. He has a curious theory 
in relation to the seat of the soul, which he says is not confined to any 
particular locality ; and he is borne out in this assertion by his various 
anatomical experiments. He has probably dissected more subjects than 
any man living. At least he says so; and he adds, that he has discoy- 
ered the soul firmly seated in slmost every part of the body. He has 
found it enthroned in the stomach of a bachelor: in the heel of a belle; 
in the fingers of a miser; in the eye of a lover; in the tongue of a law- 
yer; in the spleen of a critic; in the calf of a fop; in the lungs of an 
orator; in the heart of a philanthropist, and in the brain of a poet. He 
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is certainly a very clever man. But I really have talked myself dry, 
I wish your health, Miss Cornelia. W ill you take the daisy cordis al, or 
violet nectar?’ “ I prefer the violet,” she replied ; “I think its fragrance 
surpasses that of the daisy.” “ Have you visited the theatre lately, Sid- 
ney? I dropped in last night, and saw the last act of the forlorn ketal. 
The house was thin, and hardly paid expenses, although the part of 
Guentzanilla, the heroine, was admirably performed. But the theatre is 
not well patronized in these days. People are not partial to classical 
and intellectual performances, and decidedly prefer infantile salutations 
and costume dramas, to the highest efforts of the histrionic art. Ah! 
how different from the Saturnian days of 1846.” ‘I hear,” said Louis, 
“that the great cause of Tamean against Ursus has been decided at last, 
Does any one know anything about it?’ “I do,’’ said Philomath, “ for | 
was present when the decision was given. It is at last decided in favor 
of the defendant, after having had thirty trials, and being argued in 
banco as often again. The case has been on for ne: irly sixty years, and 
as all parties have died uff without le: aving heirs, the property escheats 
to the state. Such dilatory proceedings would not have been counte- 
nanced in the better half of the century. But did I[ not see you, ladies 
last evening at the Morphean Lyceum, in Guatamazlin-Place ?” “ Yes,’ 
said Evelyn, ‘‘we were there, and were delighted with the ade pro- 
ceedings. The Hierological lecture of Mr. Blunder was excellent; 
particularly those parts where he commented on the Golden Bible, prov- 
ing, conclusively, that Joe Smith wrote the Pentateuch, and Sidney Rig- 
den gave out the Deuteronomy. His account of the Exodus of the 
Mormons to Oregon was exceedingly gre aphic.”” “ And I,” said Amelia, 
“was delighted with the ingenuity of the Botanical luminary, who so 
conclusively proved that the flowering or centurial aloe belonged to the 
Smith, and not to the Cactus family. But apropos! Louis, what have 
you been doing this summer? Sporting, as usual, 1 suppose! “ Yes; 
I have been at it, as usual. I have travelled in my car across the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific, and returned by the way of Cape Horn.” 
** And what sport ?’”’ asked Sydney. ‘I netted a Sea-Serpent, bagged 
few Salamanders, and speared a couple of Mastodons. 1 met witha 
flock of Dodos in the state of Chili; killed a Roc, in passing over 
Esopus, the new capital of the state of Guatemala, and had good 
shooting at the Phaenixes, which have now become very abundant over 
the whole country.” ‘Is the Phoenix a good bird? asked Philomath; 
“7 have often seen it in market, but have never tasted it. I saw a flock 
of them flying over one of my farms last summer.” ‘“ The Phenix,” re- 
lied Louis, “is a coarse'bird. It has a strong, fiery, spicy y taste, which 
I do not like. I tried it once, and that was enough. It is a very beau- 
tiful bird, however: soars high, flies strong, and makes good sport. 
Their spicy odor produces a very strong taint and is said to improve 
the dogs’ noses. 1 never allow my dogs to bunt them, and always whis- 
tle them off when I use them, in following them on foot, as was the 
custom in former times.’’ ‘What gun do you prefer,” asked Edward ; 
‘the old-fashioned manton, the atmospheric pressure, or the Richards’ 
cotton exploder?’’ “ Neither; I prefer a Satanic Detonator, such as 
John Milton manufactured in the village of Paradise. A gun of this 
description, charged with Hygeian pills, is sure to kill. I seldom use a 
gun, however, and give a decided preference to the electric lance and 
areolitic darts, which are much approved of by all our best sportsmen. 
And now, Miss Aurelia, allow me to ask, where yon have whiled away 
the summer months? In mercy let us know where you have hidden 
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yourself for so long a time?” ‘ Nowhere long, and everywhere for a 
time,” she replied ; ‘I have danced ut Saratoga, taken a dip in the ocean 
at Surfside, flirted at New-Harmony, crossed the Suspension Pons 
asinorum over the whirlpool at Niagara, and rusticated at Mr. Phili 
Quarles’ on Lake Superior.” ‘ And how is Mr. Quarles?’ asked Ed- 
ward. ‘He appears to be an amiable, well-informed old gentleman. I 
was present at his christening, and knew his family well. His mother 
was a Crusoe, and after his father’s death married a Mr. Gulliver. I 
think that Mr. Quarles was a partner in the great house of Sinbad and 
Company.” ‘ He was, but the house failedin the great commercial re- 
vulsion of 1783. He made a respectable fortune, however, by the new 
bankrupt act, and afterwards proceeded to Lake Superior and founded 
the city of Copperas. He is now wealthy, and expects to be more so, 
as he thinks that he has discovered the Philosopher’ s Stone embedded 
in a mass of virgin copper. I hope he may catch it, with all my heart. 
His youngest son, Jotham, is a clever lad, and has a decided turn for 
mechanics. He has shows sume cleverness in squaring the circle.’ 
“ That was 3 th e old mathematical enigma,” said Sydney, ‘‘ about which 
the addle-heads of former times used to puzzle their brains. They only 
exposed their stupidity.” ‘ Yes,” interposed Edward, “all exact people 
are apt to be stupid. You all recollect that one of this fraternity, a fel- 
low called Newton, once went on like an idiot, because an apple fell on 
his skull, and disturbed his gravity, as he said. But may I ask you, 
Aurelia, where this clever Master Jotham Quarles was educated? I 
have a friend, who finds his nine youngest sons so troublesome at home, 
that he wishes to put them at some clever Instructional Lyceum.” ‘ Jo- 
tham,” she responded, “is really a clever boy. He commenced his 
studies at the Elementary Refugit of the Fourierites, and comple- 
ted his education at the University of Sing-Sing, over which the ven- 
erable President Grisley bas presided for so many years.” ‘ Talking of 
Sing-Sing,” observed Eve slyn, “ I must call upon you, Mr. Philomath, for 
the song that you promised us.’ Witha gentle tapping of glasses upon 
tle table, there was a general demand for the song. Philomath was 
above affectation, and taking off his spectacles, observed, “ that he could 
never refuse anything to friends with whom he had been so long asso- 
ciated, and to whom he was so much attached.” ‘No speeches,” said 
Louis, “but the song!” ‘ The song! the song!” was repeated by all 
present. ‘ Well,” said Philomath, “here goes! But recollect that I 
composed it in a great hurry. It is a sporting song, written in compli- 
ment to Louis, for a brace of Capowaries that he lately sent me. I am 
not in very good tune, having contracted a slight catarrh, in a late visit i 
paid to a friend residing on Mount Putnam, on the North River, 
Philomath, without further preface, then sang the following words, in a 
deep, manly, bass voice, accompanied by the Crab-fiddler and Singing- 
locust: 


SONG. 


When morning light, so warm and bright, 
The world illumes, 

Each merry wight, so smart and tight, 
His sport resumes. 


Night’s vapors fly along the sky, 
Like sea-waves tost ; 

They move so high, that to the eye 
They soon are lost. 
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From chamber far, his airy car 
The sportsman brings ; 

No sorrows far, his joys to mar, 
As in he springs. 


At break of day he takes his way 
O’er Pampas wide, 

Nor broad-spread bay, nor lake delay, 
His course of pride. 


The deserts bare and rivers fair 
Behind are cast ; 
Through realms of air, his buoyant chair 


Like lightning pass’d. 


Anon he'll soar where rain-clouds pour 
Their torrents down ; 

And thunders roar o’er mountains hoar 
And frighted towns. 


Surpris’d, aghast, the eagle fast 
Cau mount no higher ; 

The Mammoth vast to earth is cast, 
In bis fierce ire. 


The giant Roe soon feels the shock 
Of swift-sped dart ; 

His arrows mock the Phanix flock 
In their death-smart. 


The Dodo rare, long sought with care, 
With spear he sticks ; 

And down from air, on polar bear, 
He comes like bricks. 





“The song was rapturously encored by the whole company, and re- 
peated with new spirit by the author. “It is a beautiful effusion,” said 
Edward. ‘‘ Admirable !” replied Aurelia ; “ particularly the last stanza.’ 

“ Why,” said Sydney, “ 1 don’t know w hic h most to admire, the metre or 
the language. How elegantly he sticks his spear in the Salamander, 
and how he comes down upon the bear like a pile of bricks.” ‘* How ex- 
pressive! how emphatic! Don’t you think so, dear Di?’ observed 
Evelyn, caressing her little pet. ‘That stanza, 1 must confess,” said 
Philomath, “is my favorite; 1 am particularly proud of the bricks.” 
“ They must have astonished the bear. You must bave been ina mag- 
netic trance when you wrote it,”’ said Edward; “ and talking of magnet- 
ism, reminds me of a circumstance that you may fot all be aware of. 
It is contemplated to establish a bureau of Clairvoyance at the seat of 
government. The suggestion ccmes from Senator Drowsy, and I have 
no doubt will be adopted, although strongly opposed by the metaphysical 
abstractionists, who contend that it will be a violation of the original 
compact, and subvert the independence of the states. But they are in 
too small a minority to defeat the law, and when it is fairly in operation, 
ours will be the best-informed government in the world.” ‘1 am sur- 


said Louis, “that it has not been adopted before. Every judi- 
who habitu- 


it has been to 
“Oh! said 


prised,” 
cial establishment has for many years had a clairvoyant judge, 
ally sleeps on the bench; and we all know how use ful | 
the police in ferreting out rogues and detecting crime.’ 
Aurelia, “ let us have ‘done with the government and Senator Drowsy. 


I am tired of politics, 


Let us talk of something else. Were any of 
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you at Mrs. Allspice’s ball last night ?’ “I was,” said Sydney, “ and was 
bored for a good half hour by Engineer Muddy, who penned me up in a 
corner, and “compelled me to listen to an account of his new mode of 
making water run up hill, thereby superseding the expense of canal 
locks. After which I made my escape with the loss of a button.” 

“ How I pity you,” said Aurelia. ‘I then danced with a young Allspice, 
who has just come out.” ‘‘ What is she like?” said Evelyn. ‘“ Does she 
dress well? How doesshe dance? Is she handsome?” ‘Four ques- 
tions in a breath,” replied Sydney, laughing; ‘and very moderate, too! 
And now I will answer them, dogmatically and categorically, as Justice 
Dogberry says, in one of the obsolete plays. Firstly, she is like what 
she is, the raw daughter of a millionaire, fresh from school, and redolent 
of bread and butter. Secondly, she dresses well, so faras mere money, 
without taste, goes. Thirdly, she has more heels than head, and dances 
as if she had a strengthening- plaster on each ankle; and fourthly, and 
lastly, she is a plump little person, with red cheeks, a voluble tongue, and 
teeth that look as if they could do good dinner service. I danced with 
her at the request of her venerable sire, whom I have often dandled on 
my knee when an infant, and delights the heart of her worthy old mo- 
ther.” ‘ Like yourself,” said Edward, “always kind and considerate.’ 

“ Well, for my part,” said Aurelia, “I seldom go to these modern parties. 
I cannot endure the heated atmosphere and crowded rooms, which are too 
small for the accommodation of the guests. It was not so in the good old 
times!” ‘ Nor,” said Philomath, “the desperate rush to the supper- 
table, as if the people had not eaten ina fortnight. It was different in our 
day!” “And look at the grotesque tufts of hair,” observed Edward; 

“and bushy beards, with which the men disfigure their faces!” “ And 
the white cravats,” said Louis, ‘‘ by which the servants were distinguished 
in 1846. Ah! times have sadly changed.” “All this is true,” kindly 
interposed Sydney; ‘ but we should not be harsh. It is unjust to insti- 
tute a comparison between the present and the past. Society in 1846 
was highly refined, and particularly intellectual. Then everything was 
of the highest and first order—the finest and best quality. The gentle- 
men were all refined, and the ladies accomplished. The vulgarities that 
now obtain, would not then have been tolerated. Every hostess then 
consulted the convenience and comfort of her guests, collecting together 
the most refined and intelligent ; ‘beauty and grace, intellect and wit, 
adorned her saloons. There were then no ae displays of wealth, no 
ostentatious exhibitions of vulgar taste. The language and the manners 
were equally refined. The tufted beard was peculiar to the Italian fid- 

dlers of the day, and the white cravats the distinguishing badge of the 
attendant menials. The desperate rush of the modern Hungarians to 
the supper-table would not have been tolerated, and the indelicate dancers 
from the minor theatres at Paris would have been frowned down at once, 
In those bright days married ladies, distinguished for beauty and in- 
tellect, were not cast into the shade by sylphide misses ; and foreign ad- 
venturers and commercial underlings, were unable to obtain admission 
into fashionable families, Society in 1846 was highly refined and ex- 
quisitely polished, and it may be termed the golden age of social inter- 
course. Then our houses and our clubs were not polluted by the scrap- 
ings of the broker’s shop, nor disfigured by the sw eepings of the ware- 
house.” ‘Ah! how true it is,” said Edward Langling, “that the past is 
always considered better than the present. T he good old times are 
always the theme of panegyric, and the present day the subject of censure. 
When you condemn the social defects of these times, you forget, Sidney, 
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all that science and learning have accomplished Let me direct your 
attention to the improvements in medicine, in literature, and in mecha- 
nics. The pathology of the present day elicits general admiration, and 
the clinical lectures of Doctor Moretalk are admired by all who read 
them. Endemial diseases are almost unknown, and the necrological 
almanacs are languishing for want of materials. Since the discovery of 
the perpetual motion, water privileges have become valueless, and wind- 
mills fallen into disuse.” ‘‘ Well,” interrupted Aurelia, “ notwithstand- 
ing these instances of scientific and mechanical improvement that you 
have cited, it cannot be denied that there has been a general and sad 
falling off in all the amenities and courtesies of life.” ‘1 agree with 
you,’ observed Philomath; ‘‘the manners and morals of the present 
day are essentially inferior to those of 1846. Look at the public press, 
and what is it? Immoral in conduct, and subservient in character. The 
Political Dolphin, which changes its colors every day, and the Democratic 
Centipede, which is slowly creeping into notice, are the mere representa- 
tives—the one of a vulgar, monied-aristocracy, and the other of an illi- 
terate mob. They both pander to the worst passions of the human heart, 
while the Diurnal Vulture is a mere chronicle of scandal of the lowest 
order. Such presses would never have been tolerated by our virtuous 
contemporaries of 1846.” “You are severe, Mr. Philomath,” said 
Evelyn; ‘“ but I have always noticed that when you gentlemen once get 
upon the subject of politics, you invariably become dramatical and intol- 
erant. Let us, then, talk of something else.’’ ‘ With all my heart,” 
said Louis, “ for I have the same dislike that you entertain for politics, 
and have as little penchant for struggling factions and hungry editors as 
any man living. Itis asad waste of time and conscience to interfere with 
them. Life has too many charms, and holds out! too many employ- 
ments to men of education and refinement to justify their interference 
with matters of this description. An hour in your society, ladies, is 
worth more than all the honors that mob popularity can confer.’ 
*‘ Thank you for the compliment ! ! said Aurelia; “ and now let me ask 
you whether you still continue your attendance at the gymnaseum in 
Pizarro-street? I was there this morning, and was much amused for an 
hour ortwo. I saw you there, Sidney; how do you like the antipodeal 
cats?” ‘* They are admirable,’ ” said Sidney; “and I was also greatly 
pleased with the Polka gyrations.”" “ Heavens !”’ exclaimed Aurelia, 
interrupting him, and looking at the watch in her finger-ring, “it is one 
o’clock ; nineteen hundred is upon us, and I[ must be up bright and early 
to-morrow to receive my visitors. We must now separate, my friends.” 
“It is, indeed, time,” said Edward; “ I have several hundred c alls to make 
to-morrow, and the wings of my car want feathering.’’ ‘ Then we must 
part,” said Louis; ‘‘ but we will see our dear hostesses again in the 
morning, and in the evening, we gentlemen will meet at the Chinese 
Café, of Chop Meen Chong, and enjoy our usual feast. Au revoir, dear 
friends ! 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


ROBERT H. MORRIS, 


Wuen the chivalrous Decatur had maintained the “stars and stripes” in 
triumph against the enemies of his country, humbled the “ mistress of the 
ocean,” and came into port with the national emblem flying above the flag 
that “ for athousand years had braved the battle and the breeze,” he modestly 
disclaimed particular merit, but gave “‘ opportunity” as a sentiment, at the 
festive meeting his fellow citizens had prepared in honor of his victories. 
When the gallant May, charging like a whirlwind at the head of his resist- 
less squi adron, carried the enemy’s guns and captured a General, received 
the applause of his countrymen, he replied “ opportunity.” It is not alone 
amid charging squi adrons in the field of blood that the rights of the people 
are to be maintained. The enemies of democracy are incessant in their 
encroachments upon popular rights, and persevering in their attempts to 
thwart the will of the people. When schemes are matured for these purpo- 
ses, and the purity of the ballot-box endangered, the man who throws him- 
self into the breach, defeats the plot, and exposes the contemplated frauds at 
the hazard of encountering the concentrated malevolence of a wealthy and 
numerous party, deserves well of his country, and his fellow citizens never 
fail to acknowledge the “ opportunity.” Such an one is the subject of this 
memoir, and he has received ample testimony that the people of the city of 
New-York appreciate the boldness, energy, and firmness which preserved 
the elective franchise from the deep | laid frauds of 1840. 

Robert H. Morris was born in the city of New-York, and soon after that 
event his father, Robert Morris, removed in 1815 to Claverack, Columbia 
County, Ne w-York. about two miles from the city of Hudson, where the 
subject of this sketch received his education, at the “‘ academy on the hill.” 
His gE leading him to the law as a profession, he studied with the 
Hon. J. D. Monell, and subsequently with the Hon. J. W. Edmonds. 

By close application to his studies he attained such proficiency, as enti- 
tled him to the highest praises of his examiners in the law, and he was ad- 
mitted to the bar before he had attained the age of 21 years. He com- 
menced the practice of his profession in the smal] village of Johnstown, 
in the town of Livingston, Columbia County. The active mind of Mr. 
Morris induced him while yet in his clerks ship to enter into the political 
contests, for which the county of Columbia has always been noted. He 
was early an ardent, and has ever continued an uniform supporter of Demo- 
cratic principles, and of those who maintained them. His Democracy con- 
sists in a thorough respect for, and appreciation of, the rights and feelings of 
individuals: and his principles of government are, as gathered from his 
career, education of the masses, protection of individual rights, and non-in- 
terference with private enterprise and business. 

While a resident of the town of Livingston, he received proofs of great 
person: ul popularity—at that time the Democratic party in the town of. Liv- 
ingston was very small in numbers, the opposition party having an average 
majority of about 300. Mr. Morris was nominated for the office of Justice 
of the Peace, and had for his opponent a gentleman of the dominant party, 
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also of the legal profession, of high attainments, of unexceptionable character, 
connected with the most influential families of the town, and of great prom- 
ise, (which his subsequent life has realized.) With these advantages he 
was run upon party considerations, and yet Mr. Morris was elected over 
him by a very large majority. T hus Mr. Morris’ first appearance as a can- 
didate before the people g cave earnest of his future successes. 

Early in his profession he became distinguished as an advocate. In 
1829, having previously been admitted to the degree of counsellor at law, 
he returned to the place of his birth, the city of “New- York, and pursued 
the practice of his profession with extraordinary success—with his charac- 
teristic energy and popular manners he also engaged in politics. He was 
soon recognized as one of the leading members of his party, which sent him 
to the Legislature in 1833, and he was re-elected in 1834. 

The year 1834 will be ever memorable as one of the wildest speculations 
in chartered privileges. The modified tariff of 1832 had stimulated general 
prosperity, and the action of the late National Bank, struggling for a re- 
charter against the will of the people, had excited prosperity into the wildest 
gambling schemes. Stocks of all and any descriptions would command 
enormous premiums, and were therefore manufactured to sell at a profit, 
Albany, as the source of these means of wealth, was crowded with specula- 
tors seeking charters. Log-rolling was shamelessly carried on to an enor- 
mous extent. T hroughout. the state, localities were selected for banks, and 
the projectors of all combined in urging upon the Legislature the necessity 
of more bank capital at each and al] of these points, and that they succeed- 
ed but too well, the subsequent distress of the people gave ample evidence, 
At that trying time Mr. Morris was chairman of the committee on banks 
and insurance companies, and as such held perhaps the most important 
position in the Assembly. Seeing the evil, and rightly estimating its disas- 
trous consequences, his quick perception also divined its c ause, viz. the pre- 
mium at which the stock was put off by designing projectors upon the unwary 
public. He therefore made an ablg report, accompanied by a bill requiring 
that all new bank stocks should be put up at public auction, and all premi- 
ums obtained by the sale of the shares should be paid into the school fund. 
The public spirited projectors who were so anxious to supply the ‘‘ wants of 
commerce,’’ and develope the “‘ resources of the country,” had, however, no 
idea of exerting themselves without large profits, and their influence defeat- 
ed a law which would have saved millions to the people of this state. 

In 1838, Mr. Morris was appointed Recorder of the city of New-York, 
which office he held for about three years. At that time, the Court of Ses- 
sions, over which he was the presiding judge, set almost continually. The 
ability with which he performed the important duties of that office is evinced 
in the fact, that although there were many causes removed from his deci- 
sions, by writ of error, to the Supreme Court, and to the Court for the 
Correction of Errors, not one of Mr. Morris’ decisions was reversed by either 
tribunal, a gratifying proof, not only of the extent of his legal knowledge, 
but of the accuracy and rapidity of his judgment, when, from the nature of 
the business of the court—trials by jury—his decisions were compelled to be 
made from the impression of the moment. 

The elections of 1840 will ever be remembered as connected with a foul 
conspiracy to invade the right of suffrage, and to defraud the people, through 
nefarious combinations, of the true exposition of their wishes. An exten- 
sive conspiracy was deliberately formed by wealthy and hitherto respectable 
individuals, to procure the deposition of a number of votes, sufficient to 
elect to office men who were obnoxious to the body of the ‘people. Mr. 
Morris, then Recorder of the city of New-York, discovered the extensive 
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election frauds which had been perpetrated by Glentworth and his associates, 
and with great energy and perseverance sought and found the evidence that 

roved these fraudulent transactions, and pointed out their authors. At this 

eriod, Wm. H. Seward was Governor, and the federal party had a majority 
in both branches of the Legislature. Many of the persons implicated by the 
evidence elicited in the investigation made by the Recorder, were among 
the most worthy and prominent of the dominant party, which ‘sought, by at- 
tacking the judges, to turn public attention from the crime and its perpe- 
trators. ‘They proposed to save the influential culprits by destroying the 
judge, who, with signal ability and indomitable perseverance and courage, 
was conducting the i investigation. 

The party press, orators ; and counsel, feed by the implicated, filled the 
whole country with inflammatory denunciations of the judges, and with ar- 
guments to convince jurors that ‘the +y should disregard entirely the evidence 
against the accused, and should indict and punish the judge. Under these 
circumstances, a grand j jury was summoned by a whig sheriff. The Recor- 
der, in a charge to the grand jury, simple in language, clear in legal posi- 
tions, patriotic and eloquent, submitted the m: atter for their examination. 

During the investigation before the grand jury, prominent whig presses 

called upon the grand jury expressly not to indict the culprits, but to indict 
the judge; and before the grand jury reported to the court their action 
upon the subject, the whig press announced that the jury had agreed not to 
indict Glentworth, and that they would present the Recorder. The report 
to the court of the jury proved the accuracy of the whig journals’ information. 
Glentworth was not indicted! The Recorder was presented by a majority 
of the jury, every man of which majority wasa Whig. At the next term of 
the court, the Recorder delivered a charge to the | grand jury upon their 
powers, duties , privileges and responsibilities. This “charge i is unsurpassed 
for clearness of diction, legal statement, or its pure jndicial eloquence. It 
resulted, finally, that Glentworth was indicted for the frauds. 

The federal politicians, urged on by those who feared the law, and con- 
sequently abhorring those who would enforce it, determined to remove Mr. 
Morris from the office of Recorder. Some of the most simple-minded of 
the whig journals, such as had been duped, urged that the Recorder should 
be impeached : those of them who knew that to impeach, there must be a 
trial, and knowing that upon such trial, facts would be proved and law 
would be sustained, urged that the Recorder should be removed without trial. 
A clause in the constitution, which was intended to get rid of imbecile 
judges, who were not guilty of improper conduct, but incapable of per- 
forming their duty, was resorted to; and Mr. Morris was removed from of- 
fice upon the recommendation of Governor Wm. H. Seward, and by the 
vote of the majority of the Senators of the state of New-York, all whigs. 
The correspondence between Governor Seward and Recorder Morris upon 
this subject, appeared at the time. The letter of Mr. Morris to Governor 
Seward will long be remembered for its ability. 

Mr. Morris was removed from the office of Recorder in February. In 
March, 1841, his political friends immediately nominated him for the office 
of mayor of the city of New-York, at the election in April, 1841. ’Twas 
then that the people spoke forth trumpet-tongued in relation to the frauds, 
and in support of the champion of the purity ‘of the ballot-box. He had for 
his competitor the Hon. J. Phillips Phoenix, nominated by the whigs. The 
contest, as was to be anticipated, was an animated and bitter one. The 
wealth of the implicated in the Glentworth frauds was lavishly spent. The 
whole official power of the state was brought to bear upon the election, that 
their Governor and Senate might not be rebuked by the success of Mr. ‘Mor- 
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ris, but the sturdy democracy, who never desert a friend—who always inter- 
pose between power and the oppressed—who know that upon the purity of 
the elections depends the independence of individuals, and the permanency 
of our democratic institutions—opposed their patriotism to the influence of 
money and official power, and they elected Mr. Morris mayor of the city of 
New-York by a majority a little short of four hundred. 

In 1842, Mr. Morris was again nominated for mayor by his political 
friends, and again had Mr. Phoenix as his competitor. At this election, 
Mr. Morris’ majority amounted to near two thousand. 

In 1843, Mr. Morris was again nominated for mayor by his party. The 
whigs, changing the mode of attack, nominated Robert Smith, Esq., a gen- 
tleman of know n worth, who had for many years been in the council of the 
city—a mechanic and aman of fortune, and personally highly esteemed. 
Mr. Morris was again elected mayor of the city of New-York by a majority 
of about six thousand. It may be worth while to show the figures, which 
were returned on the appeal of Mr. Morris’ conduct to the people : 








1841. 1842. 1843. 
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Immediately after this election, at a public dinner, given at the anniver- 
sary of the birth-day of Thomas Jefferson, in a speech Mr. Morris made in 
reply to a complimentary sentiment, he stated his fixed determination not 
again to be a candidate for the office of mayor. 

~ As mayor, Mr. Morris fully sustained the expectations of his friends, as 
is certainly established by his increased majority at each succeeding elec- 
tion, which he carried by a majority of all the votes. He had at each 
election but one opposing candidate 

Mayor Morris strictly construed the powers delegated to the mayor and 
common council, as is fully shown by his repe: ated vetoes. He su ggested, 
and while he was mayor it was adopted, as an ordinance, the sale of the city 
property not required to be occupied for the governmental purposes of the 
city. The first sale of the public property under this ordinance, took 
place under his administration. He suggested the principle of the present 
police system, and procured the passage of the law under which the police is 
now established. ‘This system, if carried out according to the principle of 
the statute making it, is the best system now known for a republican form 
of government, and for the efficiency it can give, it is the cheapest. 

Mayor Morris also suggested, and obtained the law, partially carrying out 
the principle of non-imprisonment of witnesses. He endeavored to relieve 
the innocent witness from incarceration, and was enabled to succeed so far 
as to allow strangers in the city, who were depredated upon, to have their tes- 
timony taken in writing in the presence of the culprit, so that they might 
return to their homes instead of being imprisoned to await the trial. It was 
formerly of frequent occurrence that the culprit would get bail and be at 
large, while the person he robbed, (being a stranger in the city,) could not 
get bail, and was imprisoned. 

Mr. Morris, as an executive officer, exhibited foresight, prudence, energy 
and decision. The native American riots, as they are denominated, oc- 
curred in Philadelphia while he was mayor of the city of New-York, and the 
same spirit was excited in this city which had so disgraced Philadelphia. 
That similar scenes were not enacted in New-York, is mainly to be attri- 
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buted to the prudential arrangements made by the mayor, and to the 
thorough conviction in the minds of the public, that whatever circum- 
stances should require to preserve the peace and honor of the city, would 
be performed by him. 

During the period that Mr. Morris was mayor of the city of New- 
York, the subject of altering the constitution of the state, in many 
of its features, was agitated, and ineffectual efforts were made to pro- 
cure the required amendments by resolutions of the Legislature. Mr. 
Morris was among those who early saw that the central power, which 
was brought to bear upon the Legislature, when convened, was such 
that it would always prevent that body from making the amendments 
required; and he wrote and spoke, showing the necessity for calling a 
convention of the people to amend the constitution of the state. The 
prominent amendments of the constitution, which he urged, were modi- 
fication of executive patronage, election of judges by the people—divid- 
ing the state into single senate and assembly districts—restricting the 
Legislature in their power to create debts—and prohibiting special 
levislation. 

The Legislature passed the law calling a convention to amend the con- 
stitution, and directing the convention to meet in June, 1846. In April 
or May, Mr. Morris was appointed Post-master of the city of New-York 
by President Polk, and notwithstanding he held this honorable and im- 
portant office, the citizens of the city of New-York, in the spring of 1846, 
elected him one of the delegates to amend the constitution of the state. 

In the convention Mr. Morris maintained the prominent position his 
constituency expected of him, and every liberal principle contained in 
the constitution that was formed, in him found a zealous advocate. He 
in debate first broke ground for an elective judiciary ; and to his zeal, 
energy and eloquence, is the success of the single senate and assembly 
district system much indebted. Mr. Morris also advocated the insertion 
of a clause in the constitution, securing to females their individual pro- 
perty. This just and humane principle was carried by a small majority ; 
upon a subsequent day a reconsideration was moved and carried, and the 
original proposition was rejected. In opposing this reconsideration Mr. 
Morris made one of those impassioned and eloquent appeals, that the 
hearer never forgets, though he cannot describe it. This enlightened 
principle however was lost, and it is left for some future Legislature to 
give to woman those most just rights, of which the selfish injustice of 
man has robbed her from the earliest ages. 

Mr. Morris entered upon his duties as Post-master about the time that 
the law, reducing the rate of postage, went into operation. The effect 
of this law was, while by the cheapness of postage it increased the 
quantity of mail matter, thereby requiring more clerks to perform the 
duty of the office, to diminish the amount of receipts to such an extent, 
that the per centage upon the receipts intended for the support of the 
office, was not sufficient to pay the number of clerks necessary effec- 
tually to perform the service. No man under such circumstances could 
have conducted the Post Office at the city of New-York with more effi- 
ciency than Mr. Morris did, and but few could have conducted it as well. 
He brought to the Post Office the same energy and zeal that has charac- 
terized him in his various public positions. For the whole period that 
he has been Post-master, (except the period he was in the convention 
of the state,) he might be found at his office early in the morning 
and through the whole day, personally superintending its business, 
and when necessary, personally performing various detailed duties. 
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Mr. Morris’s great personal popularity—(and that it is great, is evident 
by his frequent elections, he never having been nominated that he was 
not elected)—is much owing to his pleasing address. His manner is the 
same before, during, or after an election ; it.is the same when associatin 
with the elevated as with the most hossbie : and towards both he acts 
with that courtesy that accompanies a just appreciation of the feelings 
and rights of others, with a proper sense of what is due to ourselves. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Tue acquisition of California by the United States, is a measure whose 
importance is now for the first time beginning to be acknowledged by 
our countrymen. 

Eight years have elapsed since the writer of this article first b rought 
before the public, through the press, the project of the purchase of Cali- 
fornia from Mexico by our government. He was then regarded as an 
enthusiast and a visionary, and the scheme which he advocated, as wild 
and extravagant. Men now regard the matter with different eyes 

It is now proposed, with as much brevity as possible, to lay Safiee the 
public some views in reference to the commercial and agricultural ad- 
vantages possessed by the provinces of California, and once more to urge 
the policy of annexing them to the territory of the United States. 

The two intendencies comprising the provinces of Upper and Lower 
California, lie between parallels 22° and 42° north latitude; a geogra- 
phical position, which necessarily secures to this large extent of territory 
amildand regularclimate. In point of salubrity, indeed, the experience 
of the inhabitants and of all travellers, unites in showing this country not 
to be excelled by any portion of the globe. It is remarkable also for the 
fertility of its soil, and the ease with which exceedingly large cro yps can 
be raised, the yield exceeding, in many cases, any thing that is known 
on this side of the Rocky Mountaine. In commercial advant ages, Cali- 
fornia far excels any other country on the Pacific. The harbor of San 
Francisco alone, is by the testimony of all travellers, egual to any in the 
world, and superior to almost all. The country is also rich in timber, 
in game, and in mineral treasures. It affords the most abundant pasture 
to vast herds of cattle, and abounds in all the best fruits of the temperate 
zone, and the tropics, The facilities for inland navigation are excellent, 
and we shaljl in due time show that a communication by means of rail- 
ruads uniting the waters of navigable streams, can be made with our 
south western states at a very moderate outlay of labor and capiti al. 

That all these advantages, possessed by the rich prov inces of California, 
may not seem to rest on "the bare assertion of the writer, he will, before 
proceeding further, lay before the reader a few extracts from the works 
of well known travellers, which wiil much more than sustain all that he 
has said. 

Caprain Beecuey, of the British navy, who visited California in 1826 
and "27, uses the following language in speaking of its celebrated harbor : 
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“The port of San Francisco does not show itself to advantage until after the 
fort is passed, when it breaks upon the view, and forcibly impresses the spectator 
with the magnificence of the harbor. He then beholds a broad sheet of water 
sufficiently extensive to contain all the British navy, with convenient coves, anchor- 
age in every part, and around, a country diversified with hil) and dale, partly wooded 
and partly disposed in pasture lands of the richest kind, abounding in herds of 
cattle. In short the only objects wanting to complete the interest of the scene, 
are some useful establishments and comfortable residences on the grassy borders of 
the harbor, the absence of which creates an involuntary regret that so fine a coun- 
try, abounding in all that is essential to man, should be allowed to remain in such 
a state of neglect.”— Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific.—Vol. 1, p. 346. 


Again: 


“The more we become acquainted with the beautiful country around San Fran- 
cisco, the more we become convinced that it possessed every requisite to render it 
a valuable appendage to Mexico; and it was impossible to resist joining in the re- 
mark of Vancouver— Why such an extent of territory should have been subju- 
gated, and after all the expense and labor bestowed upon its colonization, turned to 
no account whatever, is a mystery in the science of state policy not easily explain- 
ed.’ No fault can be found with its climate; its soil in general is fertile; it pos- 
sesses forests of oak and pine, convenient for building, and contributing to the ne- 
cessities of vessels ; plains overrun with cattle ; excellent ports and navigable rivers 
to facilitate inland communication. Possessing all these advantages, an industrious 
population alone seems requisite to withdraw it-from the obscurity in which it has 
so Jong slept under the indolence of the people and the jealous policy of the Spa- 
nish government. Indeed, it struck us as lamentable, to see such an extent of 
habitable country lying almost desolate and useless to mankind, whilst other 
nations are groaning under the burthen of their population.” —Jb., vol. 2, p. 393. 


Capt. Beechey continues very reasonably to remark, that, from the natural 
course of events, “ this state of indifference cannot continue; for either it 
must disappear under the present authorities, or the country will fall into 
other hands, as from its situation with regard to other powers upon the 
new continent, and to the commerce of the Pacific, it is of too much impor- 
tance to be permitted to remain long in its present neglected state.” 

As regards the healthfulness of the climate of California, Capt. Beechey 
bears testimony, as follows : 


‘Far more liberal has been the hand of nature to this much neglected country, 
in bestowing upon it a climate remarkable for its salubrity. ‘The Spanish settlers 
in California enjoy an almost uninterrupted state of good health. Many attain the 
age of eighty and ninety, and some have exceeded a hundred years.’’—Jb., vol. 2, 
p-. 396. 


Cart. Witkes, whom no one who has read his “ Narrative of the Ex- 
ploring Expedition” will accuse of being an enthusiast, and in whose calm 
judgment great reliance is to be placed, 1s warmed to something beyond his 
usual coolness of expression, when dwelling on the glorious features of this 
noble country. 


EXTRACTS FROM NARRATIVE OF THE U. S. EX, EXPEDITION, 


Harbor of St. Francisco.— The entrance to the harbor is striking: bold and 
rocky shores confine the rush of the tide, which bore us on and through a narrow 
passage intoa large entrance. In this, several islands and rocks lie scattered around. 
Some of the islands are clothed with vegetation to their very tops ; others are bar- 
ren and covered with guano, having an immense number of sea-fowls hovering 
over, around, and alighting upon them. The distant shores of the bay extend 
north and south, far beyond the visible horizon, exhibiting one of the most spa- 
cious, and at the same time safest, ports in the world.”—Vol. 5, p. 152. 
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*« Upper California may boast of one of the finest, if not the very best, harbor 
in the world—that of San Francisco, as above described. Few are more exten- 
sive or could be as readily defended as it; while the combined fleets of all the na- 
val powers of Europe might moor in it.”— Vol. 5, p. 157. 


As regards the fertility of the soil, Capt. Wilkes says— 


“The yield of wheat is remarkable, and in some places where the land is well 
situated, very large returns are received. Mr. Spears, of Yerba Buena, informed 
me, that he had delivered to an active American farmer thirty bushels of wheat 
for seed, at a time when it was difficult to procure it, under an agreement that he 
should have the refusal of the crop at the market price. In the July following he 
delivered him three thousand bushels; and on its delivery, he found that the farmer 
had reserved six hundred bushels for himself; and this without estimating the loss 
from bad reaping and treading out with horses, would give one hundred and 
twenty forone. **** ** Mr. Spears assured me a the average would be 
as high as eighty bushels yielded for one planted.”"—ZJb., p. 158-9. 

“ Indian corn yields well, as also potatoes, beans, a peas. The cultivation 
of vegetables is increasing rapidly, and supplies in these latter articles may be had 
in abundance, and of the finest quality.”—p. 159. 

“The country »ppears to be well adapted for grapes. Those that have been 
tried yield most abundantly ; and about 200 casks, each of 18 gals. of brandy, and 
the same quantity of wine, are made.”—Jhid. 

“The salmon fishery, if attended to, would be a source of considerable profit ; 
yet I was told that the Californians never seem disposed to attempt to take them.” 


—Ibid. 


Extracts might be multiplied from the works of other eminent travellers, 
all of whom unite their testimony in favor of the rich and fertile soil of Ca- 
lifornia; its delightful climate, its valuable and varied prod:ctions, and its 
noble harbors. The late report of Capt. Fremont abounds in evidence of 
this description. I have refrained from quoting from that work, however, 
as it is probably in the hands of all who will peruse this communication, and 
because it is very difficult to select from so large a mass of highly important 
and favorable testimony. 

The leading characteristic of the inhabitants of California is indolence. 
This is not to be attributed to the enervating effects of climate, for, as has 
already been shown, few portions of the globe have been more favored by 
Heaven in this respect; it is rather the constitutional characteristic inherit- 
ed from their forefathers of Mexico and old Spain, heightened by the obsta- 
cles to exertion placed in their way by an imbecile yet oppressive govern- 
ment. The facility of procuring a subsistence from the fruitful soil; and 
the system of slavery, (which exists in fact though not in name,) by which 
all the actual labor is performed by Indians for the cheap consideration of 
coarse clothing and coarser food, tend to foster the aversion to mental or 
physical exertion for which the Californians are distinguished. 

A more enterprising people could never have remained so long under the 
feeble government of Mexico. Even as it is, the authority of that govern- 
ment over California is more nominal than real. It is true that a small 
body of troops are stationed in these provinces, but their pay is many years 
in arrears, and their attachment to their government is more than doubtful. 
Their fortresses are unworthy of the name, and their military exploits are 
confined to occasional excursions into the mountains, for the capture of an 
effeminate and almost unarmed race of Indians. 

The principal agricultural operations in California have, until very recent- 
ly, been principally carried on at the Missions. These are scattered over 
the surface of the country, and exclusively under the charge of Roman 
Catholic clergy, who used to receive, and are still nominally entitled to, a 
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small stipend from the Mexican government. These missions contain large 
numbers of Indians, who are retained in a state of servitude, and receive in 
recompense for their labor, religious instruction, and their food and raiment, 
Even under their rude and imperfect cultivation, this rich soil affords noble 
returns to the husbandman. 

It would be impossible to suppose, even if facts did not prove the con- 
trary, that the inhabitants of California are very much attached to the gov- 
ernment of Mexico. No government ever gave its provinces less cause > for 
attachment. Were California a wild and inhospitable desert, instead of one 
of the most fertile regions of the globe, it could not be more utterly neg- 
lected by its nominal possessors. But mere neglect is not all that the Cali- 
fornians have to complain of. A tariff of duties, the most absurd and pro- 
hibitory, is imposed upon this unfortunate country, and the collectorships of 
the ports are farmed out or sold to the highest bidders! The importer, if 
he does not smuggle his goods, must make the best bargain he can with the 
collector, and he is well off if he obtains permission to land his cargo, on the 
payment of from 75 to 100 per cent. on its value. 

The very recent discovery, by that enterprising and indefatigable officer, 
Capt. Fremont, of a short and easy route to California through that much 
calumniated, and hitherto utte rly unknown region, still styed the ‘ Great 
American Desert,” adds vastly to the value of G alifornia to the government 
of the United States. The following extract from a letter from. Capt. Fre- 
mont to his friend in Washington (lately published in the National Intelli- 
gencer,) gives interesting particulars concerning this new route. 


“T crossed the Rocky Mountains on the main Arkansas, passing out at its very 
head-water; explored the southern shore of the great Salt Lake, and visited one 
of its islands. You know that on every extant map, manuscript or printed, the 
whole of the Great Basin is represented as a SANDY PLAIN, barren, without water 
and without grass. ‘l’ell your father that, with a volunteer party of fifteen men, i 
crossed it between the parallels of 38° and 39°. Instead of a plain, I found i 
throughout its whole extent, traversed by paralle ranges of Jofty mountains, hale 
summits white with snow, (October, ) while below the valle ys had none. Instead 
of a barren country, the mountains were covered with grasses of the best quality, 
wooded with several varieties of trees, and containing more deer and mountain 
sheep than we had seen in any previous part of our voyage. So utterly at vari- 
ance with every description, from authentic sources, or from rumor or report, it 
is fair to consider this country as hitherto wholly unexplored, and never before 
visited by a white man. I met my party at the rendezvous, a lake south-east of 


the Pyramid Lake, and again separated, sending them along the eastern side of 


the Great Sierra, three or four hundred miles, in a southerly direction, where 
they were to cross into the valley of the St. Joaquim, near its head. During all 
the time that I was not with them, Mr. Joseph Walker was their guide, Mr. Tal- 
bott in charge, and Mr. Kern, the topographer. The eleventh day after leaving 
them I reached Capt. Sutter’s, crossing the Sierra on the 4th December, before 
the snow had fallen there. Now the Sierra is absolutely impassable, and the place 
of our passage two years ago is luminous with masses of snow. By the route [ 
have explored, I can ride in thirty-five days from the Fontaine qui Bouit river to 
Capt. Sutter’s ; and for wagons the road is decidedly far better.” 


On the Fontaine qui Bouit river is the most westerly settlement of whites 
on the Arkansas; it is about seventy miles above Bent’s Fort. 

Even this route, however, will soon give place, for purposes of com- 
mercial communication between our ports and California, to the plan 
which must ultimately be carried into effect, of a line of steam ships 
running between our most important commercial cities and Chagrés, in 
connection with another line to ply between a point on the other side of the 
isthmus and San Francisco. The isthmus itself can be easily traversed 
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by a short rail-road, and an easy and rapid communication can thus be 
at once established, by which the heaviest articles of merchandise can 
be transported. 

Should any difficulties arise, however, from opposition on the part of 
the government of Central America to such a route, another, which would 
perhaps afford still greater facilities, can be adopted, which has been 
suggested to the writer of this article by a gentleman who has paid much 
attention to the subject. He proposes to connect the head waters of the 
Rio del Norte with those of the Gela (which empties into the Gulf of 
California) by rail-road, and thence to construct a rail-road, passing ina 
northwesterly direction, to San Francisco. This route has been ascer- 
tained to be quite practicable; and from the nature of the country, the 
rail-road could be constructed at a comparatively trifling labor and expense, 

From what has thus far been said, it must appear evident to all, that 
California is a country rich beyond most others in the bountiful eifts of 
nature; a country smiled on by heaven, though viewed with comparative 
indifference by man—a country affording harbors unsurpassed by any 
in the world, and capable of supplying to the marine of the United States 
the most valuable ports for repairing, refitting, and procuring supplies. 
From its geographical position, California should belong to the United 
States. It forms the southern boundary of Oregon, and extending east- 
ward, becomes the key to our southwestern territory, with which it can 
easily be connected by rail-roads and canals. Compared to California, 
the value of Oregon, rich and fertile as that country undoubtedly is, sinks 
into insignificance. Possessing California, we should have what nature 
has marked out for the western bounds of our republic, the Pacific coast 
from 22° to 54° 40/ north latitude. 

In all previous publications which he ‘has made on this subject, the 
author of this article has advocated the acquisition of California, by 
purchase, from the Mexican government. He has proposed that these 
provinces should be taken, (with the consent of Mexico,) in indemnifica- 
tion for the claims of our citizens against that republic for commercial 


spoliations : our government assuming and paying the amount of these 


claims to the sufferers. 
The attitude which Mexico has now assumed towards the United 


States, however, fully justifies us in obtaining California on easier 
terms. 

It is not my purpose, nor is this the time or place, to enter into a his- 
tory of the wrongs we have received from Mexico, of her dishonest 
policy, or her Punic faith. It is enough to say, that after having exer- 
cised forbearance, almost until it ceased to be a virtue, towards that gov- 
ernment, we find ourselves at last involved in a war with it; and ‘that 
by its own act. Mexico has been the aggressor, and the blood of some 
of our most gallant officers has been shed on our own soil by Mexican 
hands. Our territory has been invaded, and we must repel the agcres- 
sion, and punish the outrage by marching into the territory of the in- 
vader. The war must be carried into Africa. This is the time to pos- 
sess ourselves of California; and the cession to the United States of a 
country which the Mexicans have never been able to appreciate, and the 
advantages of which they have ever wanted energy to improve, should 
be made pne of the first conditions of the peace, which their government 
will sGon be receiving at our hands. 
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DOWNFALL OF THE BANE OF ENGLAND.* 


Tne state of financial affairs throughout the world, presents features altogether 
unprecedented in the history of commercial transactions. It was to have been ex- 
pected that, when the military spirit disappeared in 1815, making way for the ascen- 
dency of the commercial principle in national councils, and each succeeding year 
found gé¥ernments, the most “ legitimate,’ bending to public opinion, successively 
laying aside antiquated notions, fostering industrial pursuits, and encouraging com- 
mercial enterprise, that the united efforts of the civilized countries of the world 
would so develope the resources of individual nations, as well as their external inter- 
course, as strongly to test the applicability of old theories of legislation to the new 
state of things, and that old formulas of finance would be found unequal to the in- 
creased requirements of an hourly-swelling commerce. Those theories in which 
people are reared, and to which habit has accustomed them, are ever reluctantly 
abandoned, no matter how urgent soever may be the necessity for innovation. 
Mercantile customs are, of all others, the most tenaciously adhered to; and the 
history of commerce, particularly in England, has, since the peace, been one of 
constantly-recurring revulsions, followed by relaxations in commercial legislation. 
As often as the swelling tide of commerce has burst the feeble barriers of legal 
restraint, aud swept away schemes the best contrived to turn it into arbitrary 
channels, legislative land-marks have been removed to safer distances, and fewer 
obstacles opposed to the free flow of individual enterprize. Trade has continually 
chafed against the restrictions of the law, and, as it has swollen in volume, it has 
become more irresistible at each succeeding revulsion; 1%25-'27—"30-’32—'37-’39- 
42, were each years of marked distress in mercantile circles, and each was 
productive of important changes in the commercial policies of England, affecting 
her intercourse with nations the most remote, and imparting an impulse through 
all the channels of trade. Each concession to liberal principles has been fol- 
lowed by a period of greater prosperity, and succeeded by a revulsion of more 
intense severity. ‘The modification of the navigation laws in 1818, extended the 
elements of British commerce ; and the relaxation of protective duties, that annu- 
illy took place thereafter, ended in the repudiation of the theory of protection, 
an@ in a ministerial adherence to free trade in 1842. ‘The impulse thus imparted 
to British internal trade, has, aided by fortuitous circumstances, resulted in a re- 
vulsion, that has not yet spent its force. and which is accompanied by an unprece- 
dented disturbance in the finances of Western Europe. 

It is to be remarked that the commerce of Europe is liable to revulsion, in a 
degree equal to the growth of trade, The dangers that now environ the Bank of 
France, have overtaken it for the first time since it received its present charter 
from Napoleon in 1804. During the 40 years that have since elapsed, it has with- 
stood the effects of revulsion in England; it has gone unmoved through seasons of 
scarcity, and been unshaken when popular insurrection, around its doors, over- 
turned old governments and substituted new. None of these emergencies ever 
alarmed its direction, or induced them to advance the rate of interest over 4 per ct. 
In 1839, when the Bank of England tottered to its base, the money market of Paris 
supported it with a loan of $20,000,000. In the present year we find the cireum- 
stances reversed, and the Bank of England, after lending $5,000,000 to aid the 
Paris institution, is itself trembling for the future, while the Emperor of Russia is, 
from out the frozen north, coming forward with his treasures to the relief of both 
institutions. These facts lead to the inquiry, what there can be in the growth of 
commerce that so often brings about a crisis, in which banks and merchants find it 
impossible to obtain money to fulfil theirengagements? ‘The true reason appears 
to be that, in the progress of commerce, and through the operation of what is 
called the “credit system,” more of the national wealth, or the products of indi- 
vidual industry, are obtained by a few banks and leading merchants, and consumed 
by non-producers, through the multiplication of promises, than they can obtain 
means to pay for. As long as the productions of a country are equal to all its 

* We give this title to our article as the foreshadowing of an alarming event. It is impossible that Eng- 
land will much longer submit to thie incubus, whose pernicious career, we think, is winding up. If the po- 
tent pen of the financial editor of the London Times, M. B. Sampson, Esq., lately an officer of the Bank of 


England, should ever endeavor to give a proper direction to the public mind on this subject, the result 
would soon be seen. 
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wants, and the currency, whatever it may be, remains increasingly active, the 
multiplication of credits may go on to a very considerable extent; but, as soon as 
through enhanced consumption and diminished production, the wants of a country 
exceed its own supplies, its coin is abstracted in payment of foreign produce, and 
those who have the largest amount of outstanding obligations, find it the most dif- 
ficult to procure money. ‘This is always the case with money-lenders, and they, 
ceasing to loan to their dependents, in order to protect themselves, strike down all 
those who look tothem for means. This was the case in the United States in the 
years 1832-'36. Production in those years was very small, and consumption 
very large: and the means for this consumption were obtained by individuals 
through bank credits here, and from abroad, through credits in London. When, 
at last, the bubble burst, it was found that a vast proportion of the credits were 
worthless, that the goods obtained through them had been consumed, and there 
was nothing wherewith to pay; the wines and silks of France, and the fabrics of 
England had been obtained ou credits, and those obligations could not be discharged. 
This is the case now in England and Western Europe, heightened by sectional 
deficiencies in crops. In 1842, the measures of the government of Great Britain 
were avowedly to promote the consumption of necessaries by the people, by ma- 
king them cheaper. For this purpose the most onerous customs and excise duties 
were abolished. And they produced their effect. Simultaneous with this operation, 
immecse rail-road enterprises were undertaken throughout England and Western 
Europe, whereby the floating capital of the country was applied, not to the repro- 
duction of exchangeable goods, which could be bartered with other countries, or 
maintain the consumption of those employed by it; but it was disbursed in the 
remuneration of myriads of laborers who were producing nothing but iron roads, 
that could be of no immediate available value. These laborers were taken from all 
other employments, and, through the wages they received, their means of buying 
necessaries and luxuries were greater than ever before, and they availed them- 
selves of their improved circumstances. By this means, not only were the pro- 
ductions of England consumed to an extent that diminished the surplus for exporta- 
tion to other countries, but the demands for foreign and colonial produce were 


duties on the articles bought. While the masses of the people were thus living 
better than usual, the higher orders by no means curtailed their expenditures, and 
the nation went beyond its means. ‘The same circumstances have occurred in 
Germany and Western Kurope, where the production of food may have been less 
than usual, but the consumption has been a great deal more. To illustrate by offi- 
cial figures. In the three years, ending with 1846, there were authorised in the 
United Kingdom 270 rail-roads, the aggregate length being 8,374 miles, and the cost 
estimated at the incredible sum of $1,000,000,000, A Jarge portion of this has been 
in process of expenditure. The following is from an official table, the quantities 
of articles of fuod entered for consumption in several years : 


FOREIGN PRODUCE ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION IN GREAT BRITAIN, 





1845. 1846 


Cattle; No..ss0: 5, 35 
Butter, cwt..... 
Cheese, 
Rice, 
Beef, 
Pork, 
Sugar, 
Cocoa, 
Coffee, 
Tea, 
Tobacco, “ . 
Pepper, “ .... 










Rum, gals..... —— ...... one 2,198,870..... 2,4 
Brandy, “‘ ..-. —— ....-. D650 Semen ] 
Grain, qrs....2,172,349.....1,% 

Pioar, cwt.««.3,125,801....<; €26,877. 2... 716,890.22. { 


The increase in the consumption of all these articles of food and luxuries has 
been very large—more so than ever before. The import of raw materials for 
Englands manufactures has been as follows : 
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Wool. Flax. Hemp. Cotton. Silk, raw. 

lbs. cwt. cwt. ewt. lbs. 
1Bbhicsaaks 63,741. os sebnne 1,583,494. .cece9lk iPsdeendmeetaehedetee 4,149,932 
1Bteccdheus 74,161,502. . 20001, 418,32] 6 oo 00 9d) 800000 02 10,008,008. ceces 4,354,696 
3646 .cecceos 62,105,688...... 5146 VOlsawaas 880,819..... 23,087 O62. aces ,390,008 


This shows a great decline in every article except raw silk; and, as a neces- 
sary result, her exports have de clined, as follows : 





W oollens. Linen. Hardware. Cottons. Cotton Yarn. Silk. 
& & & x £ & 
ReeScaves 9.163.053 ....4,075,475 .222-2,179,087 ec. 18,815,764....6,988,584....736,455 
1845..... 8,760,042....4,096,936..... 2,183,000.....19,156,096.... 235....766,405 
1846 wccee 7,242,191. .2.3,703,940...0: 2,180,057... ..17, 726,966. ...7,873,727 ....837,577 


The four staple articles, woollen, linen, hardware and cottons, show a decline of 
£4,000,000, or near 20 per cent. At the same time, the consumption of English 
articles subject to excise has greatly increased, being as follows : 





1842. 1843. 1844. 1846 
Bricks, No......1,303,814,731....1,184,388,666....1,457,860,280...1, . 2,086,523.823 
Malt, bush...... 35,851, 407 scce BE,C8S 864600 37, LET ATE. nce eeee 42,097,085 
Hops, lbs........ ——— secs — ee — Bis Seoee 50,255,533 
Spirits, gals..... —_— aus — dua’ —- abe --- 24,106,697 


From all these facts it results that England, instead of, as in usual years, dis- 
bursing her floating capital in the employment of labor to reproduce articles of 
sale, or in other words, selling her labor to other countries in exchange for their 
produce, has been investing that labor in rail-roads. Like a huge factory, she has 
suspended her usual work and employed her people in building fixed machinery, 
which may enable her to do a little better business hereafter, but for the present 
absorbs her floating capital. Under such circumstances, as every country has to 
pay for what it imports either in its products or coin, England could not but bea 
loser of the latter. At such ajuncture the loss of the Irish potatoe crop was a 
serious injury. The quantity of potatoes consumed there is calculated at 8,142,599 
tons, and its equivalent in Indian corn 1,438,324 tons, or 53,217,985 ashe Is, 
which is the quantity required to supply Ireland. The value of this is some 
$60,000,000. The countries of Europe, as we have said, are nearly in the same 
condition from similar causes, with the exception of Russia, which in respect to 
the grain crops is situated similar to the United States, and has, moreover, had, for 
several years, a prolific yield of gold. The amount in 1845 was $1 2,000,000, and 
in 1846, 1,722 poods of 36 Ibs. each, making, at the English mint price of 77s. 104d. 
per oz., near $20,000,000 of gold; and this great production has accumulated in 
the treasury of St. Petersburg. The large expenditure on rail-road accounts 
have induced a continued and large demand for money. The “calls” of the rail- 
roads of England, have been for several months as follows : 





January,..... cuccaseueteay £5,636,512 ATE iid cwackawe cancinente 4.025 
POUOMNY 6 bencescctwcanasce 348,550 MAT snmece ne tendncatle eee 
PROUN. csctnvcereansscenend 2,515,274 


Five months......-.-£15,364,780 


These calls for money are in five months of unexpected pressure, and, as a 
necessary consequence of those calls for expenditure, the progress of the consump- 
tion of goods in England continued. As compared with last year, the imports and 
exports fur the month of January were as follows : 





Imports. Exports. 
1846. 1847. 1846. 1847. 
Tea, as nee 3,770,678....4,039,302 Cottons.........< £1,633,991....1,413,488 
Coffee, “ ..... 26,510... .4,062,466 LABOR candle sevk 296,657.... 256,166 
Sagar, cwt........ 392,541.... 589,357 W oollens..... «-, 494,501.... 4494,366 
Tobacco, Ibs......2,409 #99... 2,497, 467 Hardware...... 154,822.... 154,205 





Wine & Spts. gals. 889,654.... 944,380 ee 
Total..... ce esdod 2O0, 81S cikcad 3,077,910 


This is a continuation of the same process of consumption, notwithstanding the 
prevailing distress and the difficulty of ee money. Now, in all this, there 
is nothing to excite alarm. The broad fact is, that with the exception of some 
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parts of Ireland, the people en masse of Great Britain were never so well off as 
now. They were never so well employed, and never consumed so much of the 
necessaries and luxuries of life per head, as is now the case, through the actual 
earnings of their labor; and yet a most disastrous revulsion threatens! Why? 
For no other reason, than that a most baleful institution, controlled by a clique of 
merchants, endowed with special privileges, is continually convulsing the ¢ ommer- 
cial world by tampering with its currency. The operations of the imstitution are 
always adverse to the interests of the community, inasmuch as that its profit con- 
sists in obtaining a ag rate of interest, and the greater is the public distress the 
more considerable are the earnings of the institution. Hence a period of general 
prosperity, A to ae e of money, and low rate of discount, is not that in which the 
bank finds its own interest. On the contrary, when the commerce of the coun uy 
is convulsed, and insolvency threatens the most stable and enterprising merchants,* 
who are jorced to obtain money, not only at the — e of current profits, but of 
expel nditure of capital, the dividends of the bank increase, and the “ rest” swells 
in volume, The old notion that a bank is ne seemaiy to furnish a currency, is 
become obsolete. The fact is recognized, that it is the industry and commerce 
ofa country like England that are the means of procuring money, which is but a 
commodity of trade, and it left to its action, would always seek its proper destina- 
tion. Hence it is, that princely merchants, like Baring Brothers, B srowns, Rok. 
childs, and others, are really the “ currency furnishers” of Seahnad Their stu- 
pendous operations find sale for the products of Bi itish industry in regions the most 
remote, bringing back in return the treasures of India, the golden sands of Africa, 
and the precious metals of the new world. These constitate the real currency 
of Great Britain,+ and yet these merchants and their compeers are, by a fiction of 
the law, subjected to the rule of a clique of individuals who may stagnate Eng- 
land’s commerce, defeat the most skillful combinations, and paralyze the trade of 
the world at their will and pleasure! ‘The organization of the Bank of England is 
as follows: 








Actual Means. Investments. 
Capital subscribed......£14,55% Gent to Government 10 
Earnings on hand....... 3,35 In Public Stocks.......... 
Borrowed. T'otal c ipital £ £17,940,077 425,677,819 
CRs Cicer’ cacens 21 ‘i 4,253 Loaned on Bills.......... 17,111,003 
De posites eepaoscsenceces 13,015,751 Specie neOCnSt SSS ORE CeSeCe 9,329,841 
Total Means......... £52,118,161 Total Investments....... 52,118,661 


Now the proprietors of the bank have paid in of their own money but £1 4,553,000, 
and they have lent government and bought stocks which they hold for their own 
profit, £25,677.819, or over £7,600,000 more than their own money. To do this 
they borrow of the public £53,000,000 ; = this amount borrowed they have 
£9,32 9,841 on hand in specie, invested £7,600,000 in permanent stocks, and 
loaned the balance, £17,111,001, to the sable ? This is called ** aiding commerce.” 
In 1845-46, the concern did all in its power to stimulate speculation by offering 
money cheap and extending the term of loans. The vast railroad speculations 
were aresult. The effect of those speculations, as we have seen, is to send gold 
out of the country until the amount in the bank runs low, and the directors become 
alarmed. What do the ythen? Do they sell out the stocks that they borrowed the 
money to buy, and obtain therewith gold to meet the emergency? Not so, they 
hold tast to the stocks and specie, and call in the loans on commercial bills; and 
the very first paper they throw out, is that of Barings, Browns, Rothschild, &c., 
and for the avowed object of compelling merchants to rege spe cie at the public 
expense ! 7 he theory is, thr t by ” pet ling a fall an} rices roods will be exp rte ] 
and specie brought into the country in return. ‘That is to say, the clique of di- 
rectors tax every merchant on the goods he holds, a sum sufficient to buy y spe cie, 
in order to keep the bank solvent, or rather to allow it to retain what it has 
borrowed. How long the merchants of London will submit to this tyranny, re- 
mains to be seen. If the bank were abolished tomorrow, what would be the 
result? Why, the Messrs. Barings, who, through their commercial operations, are 
mainly instramental in furnishing England with money, would procure that money 


* The richest manufacturers of - anchester cannot at this moment exeente their American orders for 
want of currency. Their paper, as good asa bat ik note, the Bank will not discount. 
t The circulation of the commercial bills of England is at this time £4 ),000, whilst that of the Bank 


of England is £21,':00,000, 
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from any and every quarter of the world to discharge their own obligations, in or 
out of England, and the money paid out by them would pass into general cireula- 
tion.* They would then be under **the screw” of no ruthless master, like the 
Threadneedle-street oligarchy. In Nov., 1839, the bank held £2,500,000 of specie. 
In Aug., ’46, £16,000,000 ; whence did it derive the $13,500,000 of increase. From 
its own resources ! Not so; the merchants of England imported it in the course of 
their business, and deposite 4 with or loaned it to the banks. The business of those 
merchants now requires that they should re-export it, but the bank not being able 
to repay, exerts itself through the creation of a panic, to prevent merchants from 
sending it out of the country with the same freedom with which they imported it. 
It was currently stated that a leading London firm for its own profit had shipped 
£100,000 in the Hibernia for New-York ; but was coerced by the bank to recall it, 

for the profit of the bank, and this under a law based upon the theory that the 
currency should rise and fall through the operations of trade only. The { following 
is a table of the features of the bank : 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 








Securities Dv posits, Nett Notes s18 Rate 
Public. Private Public. Private. circulation. on hand Bullion. int’ st. 
£ & £ £ £ £ £ pr. et. 
Dec. 5..12,807,417..13,853,912..8,612,488..8.303,523..19.866.805..8.402.300..15,002,873..3 
Jan. 2..12,826,362..15,071,820..9,990,624..7,903,959..20,031,12% 151.572... 
ae r -- 14,464,948 60,631..9,784,767..20, 836.845. 08 O22... 
- fae i -14,450,711..5,034,189. 10,339,726. . 20,679,370. .6,5 
‘ }..12,757,326..14,4 657 .. 4,668,489 ),335,835.. 20,608,090... 44 
Mar. 6..11,990,079 ..16,905,705..6,571,731..9,288,661..19,279,145. 59 
- ; 1,990,079 ..17,358,712..6,71¢ mi ctiggh es 137 .. 19,232,200. .5,5: 149, 
od 20 ..11,990,079 ..17,¢ 874..6,471,623..9,962,436..19 069,465 231,630... 
. a7 . . 11,990,079..]1 24 »0..6,616 91.0400 a8. 38448 oe 31,015,583 ..4° 
Apl. 3..11,990,079..18,627,116..6,001,947..9,502,091..19,8 ,246 360..5 
’ 10..13 144 t 7..4,98 75.11,257,744.. 20,403, < 915.. ‘9.267,053.. 
= 17..11,677,8219..17,111,001..3,011,032. 10,004,699... 20,242,.785..2,558,316.. 9,329,841..* 
 §24..11,117,319.. 16,079,627... 2,634,518. .9,125,409..20,830,145..2,718,995.. 9,213,890...“ 


As the institution advanced its interest it connived to loan, as the increase in the 
private securities indicates, until April 10th. It then ceased to loan to the Messrs. 
Barings and other large firms, and the general distress became intense. In the 
first week in May it resumed its loans to some extent. 

It is undoubtedly true, that the vast debt and paper system of England is so 
connected with the system of government, that the stability of one is equal to that 
of the other; and, perhaps, no more so. The events of the last few years show, 
however, that the paper system of England is incompatible with a further growth 

f her commerce in competition with the rest of the world. Already a strong 





party in England are — d to the law which requires the Bank of England to 
pay in specie for its notes, and they require that the currency should be one of 
inconvertible paper; and it is not improbable that such a syste m of curre ney may 


be a ad : ‘and the supply of the precious metals abandoned altogether to the ac- 
tion of commerce, like cotton or tea. The practical effect of this will undoubt- 
edly be, the repudiation of the public debt and the ruin of annuitants ; and this, 
probably, is the object of a number of advocates of the scheme. ‘That this would 
take place internally without disturbing external commerce, is probable. An issue of 
paper, it is said, may be equal in value to specie when the amount in circulation ts 
limited ; and it is advocated on the plea that it can be limited. We presume, however, 
that no one is so simp’e as really to believe that it would remain limited, or that the 
first season of distress would not produce a “ pressure from without” that would 
compel ministers to swell the issues; a speedy depreciation, as compared with 
gold, would ensue, and go on to increase like assignats, continental money, Ger- 
man * blaue zettels,” or Brazil paper of the present day ; £1 in gold would very 
soon equal two in paper, in which case one-half the taxes would be virtually re- 
moved, and one-half the debt actually repudiated. The actual debt would di- 


minish as the paper depreciated, while the foreign trade being conducted for gold, 
' 


would remain healthy. This process will probably be the next means of reform 






The resources of this great house seem inexhaustible; and it is deeply gratifying to us to reflect, that 
the head of the first commercial establishment in the world is an American, Joshua Bates, P'sq., who, by 
dint of immense talent alone, has risen in a foreign country, within a few years, to his prese nt enviable po- 


81U0n, 
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in England, and may be necessary to counteract the power acquired by the Empe 
ror of Russia, as a holder of English stocks. : 

It is a curious reflection, that the United States, having abandoned the National 
Bank system, are, although in time of war, in higher credit and better supplied 
with resources, than any civilized nation. In illustration of this, we will complete 
a table, showing the amount of bullion in the Bank of England, its rate of interest, 
the prices of 3 per cent. consols in London, and the prices of United States gov- 
ernment stocks in New-York at the corresponding dates, as follows : 


AMOUNT OF BULLION IN BANK OF ENGLAND—ITS RATE OF INTEREST—PRICES 
OF CONSOLS—AND PRICES OF U. 8S. STOCKS IN NEW-YORK. 














Bullion Rate 3 p.c-~ —Stock————_—.__ -—-Treasury Notes.— 
in Bank. of in. con’s. 6s, 1862.....1856. 5s, 1853. 6s. 5 2-5. Mex. In. 
Dec. 8 £15,002,873 3 95 102 2102 9998100 923299  997a100 neue 91 093 
Jan. 1..14,951,572 3 94 100ja101 98fa 995 914a9l} eses esee 93 a95 
Feb. 1..13,442.880 4 92 100 al02 10040101 94 a944 a er 94 a95 
Mar. 1..11,595,535 4 90 1024a103 101jal01lg 94 a94, 101fal02 101 944094 
* 18..11,231,6 4 €£} 1024a103 10197al02 94 a944 101}a101} 1003 ee 
Apl. 1.. 4 684 103 al1034 101}Jal01}? 93 a94} 100fa101$ 100 al0l 94 a00 
22. 5 87 10230103 102fa103$ 94 094% 100)a1013 101 alodl 92 a93 
May 1 5 86} 104 al05 10430106 95 a954 104 al04g 103 01034 93 a94 
ere wine és «- 1064a106} 1053a106 963096} 1054a105$ 10401043 943095 
“ 20.. sooo +e oe 107 a107} 106 a106} 98 a98} 105ja1054 105 al05$ 95 a954 


The packet of May 4, which brought news of a fall of consols to 864, also ad- 
vised of a renewed demand for American stocks, and that even the much-abused 
Pennsylvania, 5’s were inquired for. This is a significant circumstance. It may 
be that they were to be remitted instead of gold to some extent ; but orders were ac- 
tually sent to this side for them. This would evince a Jittle timidity in relation 
to English securities. Should a depreciated paper money become the medium in 
which dividends are paid in England, the recipient of specie dividends from the Uni- 
ted States would have a great advantage over the holder of consols. It is gratify- 
ing to observe, that simultaneously with a fall of 9 per cent in consols, *‘ the horse 
that never stumbled,” according to the elder Rothchilds, United States 6's, rose 7 
per cent., in spite of war, and in the face of a new loan of $22,000,000. When inthe 
revulsion of 1839-'40, some of the states of the Union failed in their payments, and it 
was threatened in Europe that in case of another war, the United States would be 
unable to borrow funds for its prosecution, it was not supposed that the Union 
henceforth could go alone—that it was bot only equal to, but superior to the powers 
of Europe. 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Money has become daily more abundant inthe Atlantic cities, as the spring 
business has advanced, and the importation of the precious metals at New-York 
and Boston has not been far from $20,000,000, Jan. 1, to May 20. The effect of 
this on the banks is made apparent, in the following return of the institutions of the 
state of New- York. 

IMMEDIATE MEANS AND LIABILITIES OF THE NEW-YORK BANKS, 
Immed. Liabil. Nov.'43. Feb.'45. Nov. ’45. Feb. ’46. May, ’46. Nov. '46. Feb. ’47. May, '47 


NS ee $27,380,160 25,976,246 31,773.991 29,654,401 20,868,357 30.629,196 31,830,595 35,799,953 
Nett Circulation 952.045 16.126,394 19,366,377 18,407,733 18,409,977 19,847,453 17,699,739 21,543,626 

















Due Banks. ......... 4,941,414 3.°16,252 3,296.249 4,662,073 2,973,658 3,660,361 4,995,411 6,944,464 
Canal Fund......... 1,157,203 1,6 72 1,581,330 296,243 646,328 581,737 911,680 534,822 
United States........ 1,645,320 700,064 3,002,649 2,580,711 3,493,622 1,098,330 342,766 178,517 

ee $48,076,142 48,226,528 59,020,596 56,201,761 56,391,962 55,817,077 55,780,181 65,001,387 


Immediate Means. 


Specie $11,502,799 6.893.236 8884545 8361.3 3 8,361,383 8.04%.384 9,191,254 11,312,171 


Cash Items. ........-. 3,102,856 4,839,886 5,947,585 6,370,302 5,839,700 7,786,699 7,552,068 8,793,286 
Total............$14,605.645 11,733,122 14,832,120 14,731,685 14,011,324 15 835.083 16,743,322 20,105,457 
Excess Liabilities. . . .33,479,607 36,493,416 44,182,476 41,470,071 42,380,678 39,971,994 39,036,859 44,895,930 


Se cscssdeaacs as: —- 66,883,098 74,780,435 71,297,580 72,591,431 71,950,191 69,806,358 76,688,543 
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The liabilities of the banks are higher now than ever before, mostly in conse- 
quence of the large individual deposits. Last year, in May, there was due the 
federal government $6,400,000, of which $3,000,000 was included as “ deposits.” 
This year the United States fonds are all withdrawn, consequently those of indi- 
viduals are $8,000,000 more than in May 1846, = larger than ever before. The 
circulation is also $3,000,000 more than in May, 1846, consequently under these two 
items the banks have borrowed 11,000,000 more sof the public, and their loans are 
increased but $4,000,000. Hence $8,000,000 at least is seeking investments, and 
money becomes daily cheaper, notwithstanding that there are $3,000,000 in the 
independent treasury! Although the arrivals of specie have been so large, and 
the quantity y of goods commg and to come increasing, the chances are that the im- 
port of specie will continue at least until after the harvest, in return of the large 
quantities of produce required in England and the large supplies that will be sent 
forward, notwithstanding that the expense of importing specie has increased, by 
reason of the state of things in London. 

The consumption of foreign bread stuffs in Great Britain last year, was from 
Jani lary 5, to September 5, 8 months, 3,043,505 qrs. of grain, and 2,905,240 cwts. 
of flour, equal in value to £10,000,000 or $50,000,000, and the largest portion of 
this was entered after June, and from the countries of Europe. This year the 
stocks in England are very much lower than they were last year, and prices con- 
siderably higher, ruling as follows : 


AVERAGE WEEKLY PRICES OF GRAIN IN ENGLAND. 


1845. 1846. 1847 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Wheat. Barley. Oats. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 

s. d s. d. s. d. ad. a id. s. d. s. 4. s. d. 8s. d. 

Mer. 6..45: 0.25638. 0245.81 95.2054 105.5690. 92... Wick. 420386 Tia 
A948 Vieds3F OsercBl Becrcd4. Bescs20, SicccRl Dieestd Beaaal 52 10....31 2 
“ 20..453 6....: RT Pee. IS bee 2D 10....81 2.22.75 10-008 51 11....31 3 
 97..46 Decses B23 5.2.21 «25.2..55 = 5... .30 = 2....22 2....77 0.2.2! St 4....31 6 
April 3..464. 5.2..39 45...91 4..5.86 1..5.30 (1.5.5.996...577 VssscBl> Sade 
10..46 3....32 4....20 9....55 1....: 30 0.62698 0566.74): 5.45049 8.55.88 9 
Te AB. Tse ccBk Wes sacDl  Fi0cs86 Once BO Gi 5 M8. Bist. 1s Cee 
© REGS Bcc 6 80 11 cSS: Wie D0. Bic cRd Baess th Al ssende. Dees 


The rates of last year drew large supplies from Europe ; those of this year, in- 
duce exports ‘o Europe to an extent that has much diminished the English stocks. 
The governments of Belgium and France have extended free trade in corn to Oct., 
1848. It is to be inferred, therefore, that the wants of England, between this 
date and the new harvest, wil! be at least as much as last year, in which case the 
largest portion must be drawn from the United States at a farther outlay of bullion. 
Notwithstanding the rise in food, it is pretty evident that cotton cannot fall much. 
The crop will afford to England scarcely half what it requires for its usual con- 
sumption ; and, admitting that to be considerably diminished by the difficulties en- 
countered in the harvests, the competition of the United States and other 
countries must compel England to bid high, more particularly that to discharge 
any considerable number of hands, or to an extent which a diminution of one-third 
in the consumption of the raw material would imply, must be attended with great 
distress and danger in the manufacturing districts. The consumption on the part 
of the United States is not likely to exceed that of last year, if it should reach 
the saine quantity. Up to the close of April the consumption stands as follows : 


UNITED STATES COTTON CROP. 











1845 1846. Increase. Decrease. 

Stock on hand Sept. 1st,—bales.........- SAID cavicmncsaseus OF-916;.. 6c eer a aaee — 
Recs ipts at all the ports : scchuewe 1,257,284. .c0« éveaes -1,640,550..... 6 = idecse 216,734 
Sr apply Fuonenu deckeurueae sen te Dales 1,951,410... .ccciceces L737 POG sce deceecduas - 213,644 
Total Export....bales 1,043,878 898,745 145,133 
Stock, April 24, ” 560,533 537,088 23,445 
cartels 1,604,411 ——— 1,435,833 = 
168,578 








United States Consumption......bales 347,099 301,933 45,166 
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The United States spinners have probably been looking forward to a decline of 
cotton, by reason of the high price of food in England, and have not taken their 
usual quantities. ‘The imports from England are likely also to be large. The pro- 
duction of goods in both countries is equally affected by the high price of the raw 
material ; but in England, the diminished consumption, and the stringency of the 
money market, will “probably force down prices there so as to increase the export 
to this country where abundance of money may produce a contrary effect. Un- 
der these circumstances, possibly the consumption here may not exceed that of last 


year. 


GOSSIP OF THE MONTH. 


The month of June, according to the ancients, was subject to the jurisdiction, 
and, in consequence, entitled to the especial protection of Mercury. Its name, 
however, has no reference to that divinity. And notwithstanding the assertion of 
Ovid that it was derived from Juno, (da Junone) the supposition remains strong 
that it was given in honor of the youth of Rome—/(in honorem juniorum.) Festi- 
vals with them abounded inthis month, as also inall others. Upon its first day no 
less than four of these were held. ‘That to Mars was celebrated without the gates 
—this being the anniversary of a period at which Flavius Quintius had there dedi- 
cated a temple to him. A second was consecrated to Carna, whose office was 
to keep heulthy the interior of the body, and to drive troublesome spirits from the 
cradles of children. A third was to Juno, surnamed Moneta, to acc omplish a vow 
which Camillus had made, of building her a temple. The last was to the Tem- 
pests. As all heavenly things were, according to the creed of the Latins, worthy 
of worship, it was not to be supposed that these ** winged messengers of wrath” 
would be apprehended otherwise than as separate agencies—their presence excit- 
ing awe, and their devastations dread, on superstitious minds. Yet it is somewhat 
singular that they should have escaped deification till the time of the second Punic 
war, during which a Roman fleet was almost lost ina storm. The third of June 

was dedicated to Bellona; the fourth to Hercules; and on the fifth sacrifices were 
offered to Fidius. Onthe seventh day, and on the opposite side of the Tiber, 
were held the Piscatorian games, engaged in sole ‘ly by fishermen. ‘The festival of 
the goddess Meus, or Deleon occurred on the eighth day, when sacrifices 
were solemnly offered to her in the capitol. Of the remaining festivals held in this 
month, was one to the goddess Mantua, on.which occasion a slave was uniformly 
brought into the temple to receive blows from and be driven out by Roman women; 
another to Summanus, a name held by many to be synonymous with Pluto, during 
which two black sheep, adorned with fillets, were sacrificed; and that of the 
twenty-fourth to Fortuna Fortis, on which the artizans and slaves, crowned with 
flowers, regaled and diverted themselves in boats upon the Tiber. 

How strangely do our festivals, in number two—the one dedicated to the New 
Year and the other to Liberty, each held but once in twelve months—contrast 
with the celebrations of the ancients, or even with those still kept in European 
eountries. That a larger amount of time for national recreation is desirable, most 
will admit ; and should government pass a measurefor a more extensive allotment 
of such time, we are assured it would be cheerfully taken possession of. We con- 
ceive this to be its duty ; and the more father-like character a government assumes 
the more will it be stren; ethened and reverenced. In France especially does the 
government take upon itself the office of ministering to public pleasures, physical 
and intellectual, including such ministration in those acts which promote public good ; 
and though we question the rightness of influences which arise from certain ap- 
plications of the funds disposed by it for this end, and deprecate others as positive- 
ly injurious, the general effect is to promote health, contentment and enjoyment. 
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In addition to this they may be said to open up a large fountain of that spirit of so- 
ciality—that community of feeling, without which society exists but as a selfish 
compact,—a beleaguered mass of beings, flocking together solely with reference to 
personal safety and aggrandizement,—of all compacts the most selfish, and, to one of 
enlarged conceptions and philanthropic views, of all ills the least supportable. The 
public amusements* thus provided embracing large and ample libraries, philosophi- 
cal lectures, museums, galleries of painting and statuary, gardens laid out with 
taste and interspersed with fountains, &c. &c., tend moreover to loosen thatspirit 
too prevalent everywhere, which will not ‘ swell beyond the measure of its chains,” 
to discover at once what man is in general so long in learning, that happiness is 
not born of wealth or misery of indigence; to supply inquiry with appetite, and 
industry with means; to awaken the sense of the beautiful in its highest moods, 
and create by freedom of access to intellectual fancy, that democracy of mind which 
renders a people open to the comprehension of truth, qualified to listen with en- 
lightenment to the demonstrations, and to follow in connection, as with one soul, 
the guidings of those gigantic geniuses, whose practised eyes and more matured 
judgments has descried the form of coming events. 





Two men of lotters, both accounted prodigies of learning, ambitious of renown 
and mutually envious, presented themselves before an Indian monarch, who forth- 
with entertained them at his palace, and treated them with all the attention they 
could expect or merit. Though not placed on a natural equality, their respective 
powers were yet balance d, the one see -king to gain by penetration and presence of 
mind, what the other on! y reached by unremitting dilig gence and intense ardor of 
thought. As each sec retly descried his companion, the Rajah for a long time 
sought occasion and means by which he might determine to whom to give prefe r- 
ence. At length the opportunity presented itself. Needing to send embassies to 
some neighboring princes, our two scholars were appointed, and to each was given 
a box purporting to contain rich presents, with instructions for delivering the same 
upon arrival. 

The man of greater learning or acquirements, upon coming into the presence of 
the sovereign to whom he was sent, was, after the opening of the box, over- 
whelmed with amazement, in discovering that in place of costly articles it had 
been filled with cinders. Unable to explain the cause, and confounded at his 
position, he returned no answer to the inquiries which were made of him. The 
whole matter was therefore held to be an insult, the messenger was disgracefully 
driven from the court, and returned to his master covered with confusion. The 
other ambassador in due time presented his box, but notwithstanding its contents 
were also found to consist of cinders, retained his equanimity of countenanca, 
spoke of a high and solemn sacrifice which his king had offered, his desire that the 
prince whom he addressed should with his people participate in its blessings, and 
his own appointment to renew the alliance of amity. Hereupon he proceeded to 
impress a mark on the forehead of the prince with one of the cinders, who received 
it with all respect. He was finally attended home by a large escort, and welcomed 
by his monarch with a heartiness which evidenced the final decision. All admired 
his address and presence of mind, and when exalted to the highest civil posts, 
acquiesced with that readiness which indicated their sense of his fitness for them, 
whilst his companion, in spite of his profound learning, was utterly contemned, and 
fell into an obscurity from which his laborious works will never rescue him. 

Lesson :—In active life, penetration and judgment are of more value than large 
erudition. 





We have met with the skeleton of a letter printed at Lyons, and reprinted at 
Amsterdam in the vear 1762, which undertakes to set forth the advantages, and 
describe the origin of the gaiety that prevails amongst the French. It may not be 
uncurious to our readers, to state the causes to which, in the opinion of the writer, 


* It will be seen that we here use the word amusement in its most comprehensive sense, and 
we doubt not that it may become the vehicle of all instruction. 
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this gaiety is attributable—they are registered as four. First—their climate; 
secondly—the nature of their government, which exempts them from all influence 
or share in public affairs, the transacting of which renders men naturally grave 
and serious; thirdly—that vanity which gives the French a fond and pleasing 
notion of their superiority over all other nations ; fourthly—their sociality. 

This gaiety continues, as we all know, in its full ple snitude to this day, amidst that 
people ; in fact, as part of the essence of their national character. It has one re- 
markable feature, which is its incapability of depression. With us, and with all 
others, joy has its corresponding depressions, sorrow its transports ; with them the 
soul, though by no means keeping an even tenor, will not submit to distress. The 
oppression of taxes, the adverse fluctuations of trade, the loss of fleets, the defeat 
of armies, affect not sensibly their demeanor. Hope or faith, presumption or con- 
fidence, offers an equivalent or a restorator. Nota song the less shall on one or 
all of these accounts be sung, or with any diminution of the wouted tone of cheer- 
fulness. Whether a battle, a town, or a province be Jost, the entire Frenchman 
is satisfied if, by a happy combination of circumstances and words, and never is he 
known to be at a loss for them, he shall be enabled to launch an epigram at the 
minister or general to whose charge these misfortunes may be laid. A bon mot 
will impart cheerfulness, and a joke, hilarity to the afflicted heart. When the 
famous Louvois heard that the soldiers in a garrison, which, on account of its 
strength and position, they would have been enabled to keep with ease, were yet 
inclined to desert, he instantly sent them a Merry Andrew to win them to their 
duty. He succeeded: pleasantry supplied the place of reason—giving too much 
delight while it lasted to suffer the presence of discontent. 

This application of a national trait indicates a truth universally illustrated. He 
who can most move the peculiar passions of a people—excite their general pre- 
dilections, shall be most secure of their favor, most able to ensure their co-opera- 
tion, and therefore to succeed in his schemes, whether these be founded on wisdom, 
folly or guilt. This mucha people are willing to pay for the flattering of their 
tastes. Here endeth our reflections. 


THE ARTS. 


(Ia continuation of our remarks in the last number on the National Academy of Design.) 


The number of landscapes of de cided merit is greater than usual, though CoLe 
has nothing so striking as his * Pic-Nic Party” of last year; and Duranp’s 
two principal pictures then exhibited, were quite equal to anything which exhibits 
this year. Cotre’s ** Mountain Ford” is in his very best style, which is eminently 
poetic and suggestive. In this work the precipitous rocky hill, heaved up against 
the sky in the middle of the picture, from which springs the spur of the mountain 
range in the distance, is an admirable conception, simple and full of grandeur. It 
is impossible to gaze into the clear, cold shadow which it casts upon the torrent, 
which the solitary horseman is crossing, without having vividly brought to mind 
those sensations of pleasing awe, not unmingled with dre “ ode man feels 


when alone, and shut from the sunlight, with the wild majesty of nature. We 
wish that Duranp could have painted the huge, gnarled tree in the left fore- 
ground, its foliage is a confused and heavy mass of color. The atmosphere of this 


picture, particularly in that portion around the brow of the hill, is wonderfally 
clear. Dorann’s best landscape is his largest, (No. 77.) It has all his fidelity to 
nature, his ease and pleasing style of composition, and his almost botanical accu- 
racy of distinction between the forms, bark, and leaves of trees. ‘The atmosphere 
is filled with that warm, mellowing haze, which he so delights to paint, and the dim, 
inviting vista through which the brook flows down to the foregr el has more 
than his wonted truth of perspective and clearness of shadow. The trunk of the 
hickory tree in the foreground is a master-piece of painting; the management of 
light upon it is beautiful, exceedingly. The sheep are very woolly. By-the- 
bye, we observe that all of Duranv’s landscapes, of late years, have nearly the 
same trees, the same atmosphere, and the same distance, and one flock of sheep 
and one shepherd has served him for a long time ; he can give us something else. 
Why will he not do it? 

Woruerspoon’s landscapes this year are of a high order, and very merito- 
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rious; indeed, we do not know if they be not the most pleasing in the exhibition. 
His largest and best is, in every way, one of the finest compositions we have ever 
seen. We do not recollect a landscape in which the time of the day is so unmis- 
takably indicated by the tone and general character, as is the case with this. 
The lengthened shadows, and cattle seeking the water, are not needed to tell us 
that it is the eve of a sultry summer's day. The whole picture is filled with a 
voluptuously mellow atmosphere, but so clear is it, that we seem to see the 
shadows of the motionless leaves in the deepest shade of the magnificent tree, 
which is so faithfully reflected in the glassy surface of the water, over which it 
droops. The sky is fully equal to the rest of the picture. Its depths are fathom- 
less, and the warm clouds float in them. The cows are admirably drawn, but 
both in drawing and color show a study of the cattle-pieces of the German paint- 
ers, rather than of American nature. Paul Potter's bull is very evident in the 
head of the red cow nearest the foreground. The truth of our remark will be 
evident to all, on turning to a fine landscape by Duranp hard by, in which are 
cows whose American character is very marked. The ‘“*Squam Lakes,” also 
by Wornerspoon, is a fine picture, containing some admirable effects of light. 
The sky and middle ground are very truthful and striking. 

Crorsry keeps on in his rapid improvement. His pictures, always well- 
drawn and composed, are acquiring the atmosphere they used to lack. GigNoux 
contributes some works of merit. The ice, in his “ View of the Table Rock, at 
Niagara, in Winter,” is very clear and cold; the whole picture is well handled. 
Two landscapes of a very peculiar character, are contributed by ACHENBACK, & 
Dusseldorf painter. The ‘y evince much talent and great labor, but we acknow- 
ledge they are not to our taste. They appear both flat and hard, lacking atmos- 
phere and tone, and for this their careful drawing and almost enameled finish 
will not compensate. Mr. Mason, a young artist, who is studying i in Italy, has a 
picture, which by some positive exce sHience, and its great superiority to those he 
exhibited last year, gives good promise of his soon acquiring an enviable repu- 
tation. 

Exuiott’s portraits stand out in a bold relief of superiority from all those, 
and many of great excellence, which surround them. There is no appeal from 
the faithfulness of his likenesses, and his men live and breathe. His flesh tints 
are beautifully fresh and glowing, his drawing has a seeming material force and 
strength which he does not rid himself of even when painting the most delicate 
female face. As a painter of portraits of literal faithfulness, he is without an 
equal. Pacer has two pictures, which evince so much his known great talents, 
combined with his equally well-known affectation, that they give us quite as much 
pain as pleasure. ‘The first, a portrait, a care fully and admirably painted head, is 
marred by the ye llow tone given to the flesh and the dirty blue of the linen. Mr. 
PAGE was evidently painting at a theory instead of at nature, and he has suc- 
ceeded sdbinal in what he attempted. He has a theory, I believe, that no 
white should be introduced into any picture, for the reason that if it be, the artist 
can never paint the rest of the picture up to it. The theory is plausible to those 
who have studied the effect of color, but that there is a flaw in it somewhere is 
evident from this picture, an admirable embodiment of the theory, but as unnatural 
looking a thing as ever came from an artist’s easel. The *“* Mother and Child” is 
subject to the same praise and fault-finding. ‘The tone of the flesh is very bad, 
but the modelling of the brow of the female head it is impossible to praise too 
much. Ineuam’s “ Flower Girl” is doubtless the besu flower-piece which ever 
appeared in the Academy’s rooms. The freshness and richuess of color, and 
delicacy and accuracy of the texture of the different flowers, seem almost unsur- 
passable ; and the whole picture is a monument of faithful perseverance. But 
the girl is unlike a real piece of flesh and blood. She seems to have been painted 
on porcelain, and then enameled. ‘The picture, with the exception of the flowers, 
has that mistiness of outline which makes all Mr. Inauam’s portraits weak. 
Wi NZLER keeps on in his old meretricious style; a thing to be regretted in a 
man of such evident natural ability. Mr. ALANsoNn Fisher has a portrait, (No. 
223,) of great merit. The hands are particularly well drawn. In miniature 
Orricer bears the palm, though Saumway and Duroursat have works of great 
excellence ; the former excelling in finisb, the latter in force. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Siderial Messenger: A Monthly Journal, devoted to the Science of Astrono- 
my. Edited by Prof. O. M. Mircuet, Director of the Cincinnati Observatory. 
Huntington & Savage, 216 Pearl street, N. Y., Agents. $3 per annum—in 
advance. 

Astronomy, the oldest and noblest of the Sciences, and of paramount importance 
in its relations to Navigation, Agriculture, Chronology and Christianity, has as 
yet scarcely claimed any attention by the great mass of the people of this country. 
Europe thus far claims all the honor of its discoveries. England, Germany, France 
and Italy, ¢ each share in this honor; and through their united labor, Astronomy 
has marked the exact position of the various sections of the globe: it has given to 
every nation a triplicate and unvarying measure of time, and has become the guar- 
dian of the commerce of the world. In Europe it is a sealed science, except to 
the learned, and to a great extent will remain so. 

There are indications that a new era in the cultivation of the science has com- 
menced with us. Such is its obvious practical importance, that in our rapidly ad- 
vancing state of education it must soon be regarded an essential branch of popular 
education. 

This work of Prof. Mitchel’s, we have no doubt, will contribute much to this 
object. Nothing of the kind, we think, has ever before been attempted in this 
country or in Europe. It is issued monthly, in pamphlet form, printed in large 
type, and each number contains an engraving of telescopic views, made by his great 
refractor, at Cincinnati. Fora man of his age, Prof. Mitchel has already won 
for himself an enviable reputation. He embarked alone and unaided in the euter- 
prise of erecting at Cincinnati au Observatory of the first cl 18S, and of mounting in 
it one of the largest telescopes in the world. He has succeeded in this task ; has 
evinced enthusiasm, energy and genius, which reflects credit on the country, and 
has procured for him the companionship of the first Astronomers of Europe. He 
is now engaged with them in observations, which have the most important bearing 
on the progress of this science, and which look to the complete demonstration of 
some of the most sublime facts which any science has ever yet discovered to man. 
To these facts, Struve, Encke, Maedler, Lord Ross, Le Verrier, Arago and others, 
are directing their minds with intense interest. ‘The object of the Siderial Mes- 








senger is to discuss, in plain and intelligible style, and to popularize ail these great 
questions : in a word, to make the most profound truths of astronomy understood 
by the common reader ; to chronicle all new discoveries, and to give the process 
by which they have been made. Being in correspondence witli all these distin- 
guished Astronomers, it will contain also their letters and views on these great 
questions. It is ably conducted. We do not hesitate, therefore, to recommend it 
to professional men of every class, and as an invaluable companion in every family 
circle. It cannot but be read with deep interest, and will make a most valuable 
and reliable work for future reference. 

Prof. Mitchel has already done a noble work, and has spared no toil or sacrifice. 
He has strong claims, therefore, to the patronage of his countrymen in supporting his 
Messenger. Not only his labor at Cincinnati, but his able lectures in Boston, New- 
York, and elsewhere, have awakened an interest in the subject, which will increase, 
and sooner or later, dot the country with Observatories. It will make Astronomy 
as important in all our schools, and to the child of every parent, as are now the 
ordinary branches of our primary education. 





The Writings of George Washington: Being his Correspondence, Addresses, 
Messages, and other Papers, Official and Private, selected and published from 
the Original Manuscripts, with a Life of the Author, Notes and Lllustrations. 
By Janep Srarxs. Harper, Brothers. 

The publication of this valuable work progresses, and volume 2nd has made its 
appearance, containing an introduction by the accomplished editor, wherein he 
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informs us that the first part consists of letters and papers written before the Ame- 
rican Revolution, and relate chiefly tothe French war, wherein Washington was 
actively engaged for five years ; giving a complete narrative of the events in which 
he was concerned, from the time he joine d General Braddock till he retired from 
the army. At Braddock’s defeat, Washington lost his papers; among these were 
his official correspondence of the preceding | year, and a private journal of the cam- 
paign. — r. Sparks, in London, was made acquainted with the existence of Gov. 
Dinwiddie’s papers, and among them were the original written by Washington, 
desc ribins g his military transactions previous to Braddock’s defeat, by which means 
the loss of the papers in that battle has been supplied. All these letters and papers 
are now newly published, and throw light in the most authentic manner upon a 
— of our history that is but little known. The early papers of Washington, 

the appendix, are of exceeding interest. It was his practice to keep a diary of 
daily oce ae rences, and these minor details possess a charm, in as much as that they 
bring before us the social life of the “ Father of his Country.” At19 years of age, 
when he was also made an Adjutant-General of Virginia, he made a voyage to Bar- 
badoes ; and we make some extracts 

“Nov. 4, 1751.—This morning we received a card from Major Clarke, welcoming us 
to Barbadoes, with an invit tion to breakfast and dine with bim. We went—myself with 
some reluctance, as the small-pox was in his family. We were received in the most kind 
and friendly m inner by him. Mrs. Clarke was much indisposed, insomnch that we had 
not the pleasure of her company; but in her place officiated Miss Roberts, her niece, and 
an agreeable young bad. 

1th.—Received a card from Major Clarke, inviting us to dine with him at Judge May- 
nard’sto-morrow. He had a right to ask, be ing a member of a Club called the Be efsteak 
and T'ripe, instituted by hims self. 

15/h.—Was treated with a ticket to see the pl: iy of George Barnwell acted, The cha- 
racter of Barnwell and several others were said to be well performed. There was music 
adapted and regularly conducted. 

‘ Dec. 12.—Went to townand called on Major Clarke's family, who had kindly visited 
me in my illness, and contributed all they could in sen ling me the necessaries which 
the disorder [small-pox] required. On Monday last began the grand session, and this 
day was brought on the trial of Col. C., a man of opulent fortune and infamous character. 
He was brought guiltless, and saved by a single witness, who was generally reckoned to 
have been suborned.”’ 





These trivial incidents are to a life of Washington what the gossiping detail of 
Boswell is to the life of Johnson. The operation of his mind, as affected by the 
events of the social day as well as by the important transactions of the rev olution, 
are brought before us with sin gular clearness. ‘The volumes are of great interest 
as well as instructing. 


A Voyage up the River Amazon: Including a residence at Para. By Wituam 

H. Enwarps. D. Appleton & Co., New-York. 

Mr. Edwards has presented us with a very agreeable book, descriptive of the 
country watered by the mighty Amazon, and of the natural history of that won- 
derful region. He is evidently an enthusiast in the matter of birds and animals, and 
imparts to his pages the interest he himself felt in his researches. The country 
he describes as ‘the garden of the world, possessing every requisite for a vast 
population and an extended commerce; it is also one of the healthiest of regions, 
and thousands who annually die of diseases incident to the climates of the north, 
might here find health and long life.” The advantages of climate and fertility are 
great attractions doubtless ; but they are apparently less so than those of good go- 
vernment and well administered laws. It was probably a fortunate thing that those 
delightful climes should have been first monopolised by those Spanish and Portu- 
guese races that have proved but a bli ght on the land they have cursed with their 
presence, and left the vigorous Anglo-Saxon race to turn the more inhospitable 
climes into | gardens, before de ‘scending upon those more inviting. Had the Brazils 
or Mexico first received the * Pilgrim Fathers,”’ it might well have been that the 
Hudson would now have been as little known as the Amazon, and with less chance 
of being speedily settled. 


Progress, a satire. By Jonn G. Saxe. John Allen, 139 Nassau st. 


Thi leg tireal entire n » if . nat ] l +} y nl r jolli Ps} +) 2 
is isa por ticai Satire up yn if, conceived to be the per ular ioiues Of tue times. 
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The Cadet de Colobieres. A Tale of the Old Convents of Paris. From the 
French of Madame Cuartes Reysaup. Carey & Hart: W. H. Graham, 
New-York. 

A very sprightly and interesting tale, in which the difficulties of the old noblesse 
of France are very humorously contrasted with their indomitable pride. One is 
reminded, in the struggles of their dec vayed fortunes, of the domestic diplomacy of 


the Vicar of Wakefield. 


Prevention better than Cure ; or the Moral Wants of the World we Live in. By 
Mrs. Exuis. D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway, New-York. . 
In these pages the condition of society in general is sought to be delineated, 

and some ideas set forth as to the means, through education, of preventing the 

future growth of those evils which now exist in society. There is a vast deal of 
the most impudent charlatanry and gross folly promulgated in the present day in 
relation to the organization of society, and as many nostrums for the cure of social 
evils are offered as for the removal of physical ones. ‘he discussion of the sub- 
ject is likely, howe sver, at no distant day, to elicit some good from the mass of froth 
put forth upon tl 7 subject. For ourselves, we are too firm! y convinced of th 
equ ality of the white race, and too well satisfied with the progress it has m ee 
in the last fifty years, to suppose that any little contemptible clique of wool-gath- 
ering philos jphers can benefit the people by their twad Hin g. By removing all unjust 
laws and special privileges, and allowing all in truth to enjoy eg al rights, 
much of the admitted evils of society will vanish. Observe America, the envy of 
the world, the refuge of the distressed of all nations; the land of plenty, and the 
home of the free! What has, in fifty years, changed it from a howling wilder- 
ness into a comparative paradise? The babbling of charlatans? or the whims of 
scribblers ? Has it not been the bold, untaught, energetic and free enterprise of the 
intelligent people ? Confide in that people, remove unjust laws, and wherever 
they have been robbed by laws passed in their name to benefit a favored class, 
make restitution, and the operation of strong sense in the exercise of natural rights, 
will so raise individual character that society will have less to complain of. 


Hill-side and Border Sketches ; with Legends of Cheviot and the Lammermuir. 
3y W. H. Maxweci. D. Appleton & Co. 
A very valuable collection of border tradition, and by an author whose popular- 
ity is well established. 


Orators of the Age. Comprising Portraits, Critical, Biographical and Descriptive. 

By G. H. Francis, Esq. Harper Brothers. 

This volume forms No. 24 of “ Harper's New Miscellany,” and is a very valua- 
ble addition to it. It contains a portrait of each of 28 living British orators, inclu- 
ding Sir Robert Peel, ord John Russell, Palmerston, Macauley, Grey, Bright, 
Shiel, Dr. Bowring, &c. &c., men whose eloquence has been the lever by which 
England’s commercial policy has undergone socomplete achange inthe last few years. 
The introduction of the Duke of Wellington among orators is rather a hardy un- 
dertaking. however, and the reader is somewhat at a loss whether it may not be 
done as ‘keen satire upon those who are really gifted with the ‘ heavenly fire.” 
The author, however, iabors through several pages to show that the hesitating, in- 
animate deliverer of a few incoherent sentences is an orator, because men who have 
been accustomed to look up to him as a successful soldier, listen to him without 
coughing him down. The argument is, that because the “ flunkeyism” of England, 
called its loyalty, induces “the highest and the lowest to uncover themselves on 
the public highway” to the Duke of Wellington, that, therefore, he is ‘a great 
orator.” Apart from this truly English attempt at toadyism, the work is an ad- 
mirable one. The author has not to discover in the success of a Review, the cause of 
the cera of Macauley, nor to seek in the prosperity of a great cotton factory for 
areason why Sir Robert Peel is admired as a speaker, and faithful accounts of the 
leading speakers of the day are presented. No English book ever appears without 
the Duke of We llington has something to do with it. We do not know, that 
among the many special privileges conferred upon the chance-made soldier, that a 
sort of copyris ght of all publications was granted him, by which no book can appear 
without a pufffor him is inserted ia it; but from a Peni nsular War down toa New- 


gate Calendar, he always continues to occupy the foreground. 
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The Correspondence and Miscellanies of the Hon. John Colton Smith, LL. D., 
formerly Governor of Connecticut: with an Eulogy, by the Rev. W. W. An- 
prews. Harper Brothers. 

This is a work presenting very little merit or attraction. It is a melancholy pic- 
ture to see, in the present day, the workings of an aristocratic mind in office ina 
republicancountry. To contemplate one whose every aspiration was aristocratic, 
and whose narrow and bigoted views were rather suited to a familiar of the i inqui- 
sition than the governor of a noble state. In that great struggle, when Great Bri- 
tain put forth her strength to sustain the horrible tyranny of the Bourbons in 
France, the eulogist of Mr. Smitb tells us “he sympathi ised w ich Great Britain 

rather than France in the fearful struggle.” From the sayings and writings of such 

a man little amusement and Jess instruction can be derived. 


The Christian Parlor Magazine. E.C. Miles, 151 Nassau-street, New-York. 

This popular magazine has passed under the charge of the Rev. J. T. Headley, 
author of ** Napoleon ard his Marshals ;"’ and the May No. commences vol. 4, 
with every prospect of success. 


The Lawyer's Daughter. By Joserpn Atpex,D. D. Harper Brothers. 
This is an excellent eddition to “* Harpers’ Fireside Library,” a series of moral 


} } 


and amusing tales, which are being well appreciate d DY the pu 


Pictorial History of &ngland. Harper Brothers. 

No. 23 of ihe mportant work has made its appearance, commencing book VIL., 
which embraces t] nteresting period of English history from the accession of 
James I. to the English throne, down to the expulsion of the Stuarts. The 
interest of the narrative is much enhanced by the variety and value of the illus- 
trations. 

The Life of Wesley, and Rise and Progress of a thodism. By Ropert 

Sourney, Es bey LL.D.; with notes by 8, T. Coleridge, Es J+, and remarks by 


Alexander Knox, Esq., &c. &e. H: ary er Brothers. 

This is the 2d American edition of one of the best prose produc tions of one of 
the most famous authors of the last half century, and one which has been received 
with general favor both within and without the Methodist body. By the latter it 
is considered scarcely orthodox ; but perhaps for that quality of impartiality 
which should constitute one of its greatest merits. It is also valuable on account 
of the notes of Southey and Coleridge, who, agreeing to condemn Wesley gen- 
erally, by no means harmonized in the mode of conde mnation. The remarks of 
Alexander Knox, I sq-, in a candid and charitable spirit, are valuable as the views 
of an able and pious man. The observations of the Rev. Ric} ard W atson are 


also prefixed, in the view of correcting what are held to be the errors of the author. 
A Year of Consolation. By Mrs. Buturr, late Fanny Kemble. Wiley & 


Fifteen years have elapsed since the petted actress, spoiled by public favor, 
gave to the world a work which sustained her reputation in nought save petulance 
-satisfaction. ‘Time and sorrow have since changed * the spirit 
of her dream,” and the present volumes give evidence that the former work is no 
longer a source of pride to the authoress. There is much lively inte rest in the 
Italian scenes portray ed, and as much vivacity, modified by sounder judgment, 
‘ 


than in the work of Miss Kem . It is dedicated to her br el Edward Sartoris, 
Esq., in whose dwelling the consi solatory year was passed in Italy. 


[+s - 
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Arthur Martin, or the Mother's Trials. By Cuarues Burpert, author of the 
* Convict’s Child,” &c. &c. Harper Brothers. 
The tales of Mr. Burdett, long and favorably known as connected with the 


1 


press, have acq) iired a high degree of popularity, from the interest which they 


possess, as well as from the high moral precepts which they inculcate. 


Lives of the Early British Dramatists. By Tuos. Campseitt, Leign Hunt, 
Grorce Darnry, and WM. Girrorp. Carey & Hart. 


These two volumes contain a combination of the me moirs and critical remarks 
prefi ced to Moxon’s Lives of the Dramatists. A collection of the memoirs, by 
the most eminent writers, in a neat and cheap style, is a matter so desirable as to 

} 


need no comment. 





576 Notices of New Books. 


Paley’s Natural Theology, with selections from the illustrative notes and the sup- 
plementary dissertations of Sir Charles Bell and Lord Brougham, with numer- 
ous wood cuts, and a life and portrait of the author. Harper Brothers. 


The admirable work of Dr. Paley is here presente ‘d in a style most acct ptable 
to the general reader, forming one of Harpers’ * School Library.” It is edited 
by Dr. Elisha Bartlett, of Massachusetts, whose preface sets forth briefly the 
motives which guided him Ss making selections from the notes and dissertations of 
Lord Brougham, and also records his dissent from some of the propositions of 
Paley, showing evidently a tincture of the modern latitudinarian reform school. 


A familiar Constitution of the United States: cont a brief commentary on 
every clause, explaining the true nature, reasons, an le objects thereof: designed 
for the use of school libraries and general readers. With an appendix, contain- 
ing public documents illustrative of the Constitution. By Josepa Sroxry, D.D, 
Harpe r Brothers. 

This production of Judge Story has assumed the appearance of one of Harpers’ 
School Library, and is in the main a useful work, although tinctured with many 
grave fallacies. Tio one of which we may allude, viz. she right of Cong ; 
use its power of “ regulating commerce.” For the object of encouraging pi 
branches of industry, or, as it is expressed, “ protecting manufactures by 
duties,’’ Mr. Justice Story, finding the states deprived of the power ex; 
and Congress not charged with it. argues that it must exist somewhere 
therefore Congress hs is the power. This notion grows evidently out of 
ex pl xled fallacy.@f the protective system. The public are now well convinced 
that the power ndivhere exists under our constitution to grant special privileges to 


the few at the expense of the many 


Scripture Illustrated, by interesting facts, incidents, and anecdotes. By Rev. 
CuestTer Fiexp. Harper Brothers. 
This is a series of anecdotes ill ative ; practi al working of 


precepts. 


Chambers’ Cyclopedia of mages sh Literature, No. 9. Goul 
Boston; Burgess & Stringer, New York. 


This valuable work is steadily progressing in popular 
1 with m 
1 with m 


appear ince of ea h SUucceé ssive number is receive 
present number is embellished with a beautiful full 
Dr. Johnson, as he has been handed down to us—his coat, his rh figure, ant 


all the outward signs of the man, as described by the prince o gra phers, 


Boswell. 


Supplement to the Hand-book of Needlework. By Mrs.Gauaain and Mrs. Gore. 
Wiley & Putnam. 
This is a beautifu istrative of the art and mystery of knit- 


; 
ting and netting in all i 


A 


Zanoni. By the author of * Rienzi,” Harper Brothers. 
The works of Bulwer are sufficiently popular in themselves, without the aidvof 


an index to their attractions; and the present volumes are got up in a neat and 
cheap style by the Messrs. Harper. 


Mesmer and Swedenborg. By Grorer Busn. John All 
This is the 2d edition of the noble work of Mr. Bu 


which we refer our readers to the February number of the R: 


Elements of Geography and Conic Sections. By Exias Loomis, A. M., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the University of New-York. Harper Brothers, 
New-York. 

The object of this work is professedly to combine the logical reasoning of Euclid 
to give 


} 


the whole the character of a complete treatise. Much wanted in a 100ls. 


with the arrangement of Legendre, and such lmprovements are ar Ided as 








